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Chapter Six 
in which 
Pitamakan 
raises 
the victory 
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HREE times before we reached 

the river we paused, slowly arose 

and peered through the brush at 
the lookout on the slope and then, 
turning, looked down at the timber 
and the dense growth of willows in 
which we believed the war party was 
resting. All was quiet; so far the enemy 
was unaware of our presence. But our 
hearts beat fast when we arose to our 
feet at the mouth of the coulee and 
turned to follow the river. 

True, we were in the shelter of a cut- 
bank higher than our heads, and the 
soft sands made our steps noiseless ; but 
we knew that at any moment some one 
resting perhaps at the edge of the high 
bank, or coming down to the river, 
might see us. As with cocked rifle and 
restless eyes I followed at Pitamakan’s 
heels I prayed earnestly to my sacred 
helper, Ancient Buffalo-Man, for help 
to keep me safe. We had gone not a 
hundred yards from the mouth of the 
coulee when we heard near the river 
an indistinct murmuring that a mo- 
ment later we knew was the sound of 
men talking. Then how closely we 
hugged the cutbank, how breathlessly 
and slowly we sneaked along under it! 
My skin crept. Alternately I prayed to 
my sacred helper to ask Sun to guide 
us safe past this near danger and 
scolded myself for undertaking so mad 
an enterprise. A word from me, and we 
should never have ventured from our 
safe hiding place in the brush at the 
head of the coulee. 

We passed by the talking men and, 
though we expected every moment to 
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be discovered, sneaked on and on. At last we 
reached a point that we thought should be 
opposite the horses. A few paces farther on 
we found where they had come down through 
a break in the bank to water. Taking their 
trail, we slowly and cautiously raised our 
heads above the level of the timbered bottom 
land. We feared that two or three of the 
enemy might be lying close to the edge of the 
park or sitting with their backs against a tree, 
but no-one was visible. 

“We have no time to waste,” Pitamakan 
whispered. “Let us go on.” 

Getting down on our hands and knees, we 
crawled along the trail through the brush 
that fringed the river. Then we sat up. Still 
we saw no one. 

“When we get into the open,” said Pita- 
makan, “the lookout on the slope will see us. 
To make him think that we are two of his 
party out to water the horses we must appear 
as much like Assiniboins as we can. Right 
here beside this trail we leave our blanket 
coats and our war sacks. We will then enter 
the park from the side nearer the enemy, 
walk slowly out and turn loose two of the 
four picketed horses. Then we will mount the 
other two and drive the band this way as if 


to water. Just as soon as we are in the shelter 
of these trees we will take up our things and 
head the band down the valley and out on 
the plain as fast as we can go.” 

“As you say; lead on,” I told him, taking 
off my capote and laying it on top of my war 
sack and lariats. 

Turning to our right, we went forward 
slowly at first, then more boldly. We kept in 
the thick timber and well back from the park 
until we were in line with it and the place 
where we had heard the men talking. At that 
point we turned again and side by side 
walked boldly out into the park. We were by 
no means sure even then that the horses were 
unguarded, but with every step we became 
more confident that they were. Once in the 
open we looked up at the watcher on the 
slope. He never moved. Of course some of 
the war party might at any moment come 
out into the park, but so far as the lookout 
was concerned we could safely go on with 
our work. 

I believe that the most nerve-racking thing 
we ever did was to turn loose the two picketed 
horses, bridle and mount the other two and 
without unnatural haste drive the band into 
the timber. When I dismounted and took up 





The rest, 
urged on by 
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the things that I had left beside the trail 
my legs would hardly support me. I 
had to try three times before I could 
get back on my horse. There in the 
shelter of the thick: timber Pitamakan 
headed the band; I turned them out of 
the water trail and down the valley. 
Lashing them with rope ends, we urged 
them on until they broke into a trot. 

Just as we had got them strung out 
in line and going well along a big game 
trail we heard wild yelling back in the 
park and saw three or four men com- 
ing after us as fast as they could run. 
We shouted at the horses, charged 
down on them and with all our strength 
lashed their rumps with our rope ends. 
They crowded one against another, 
threw up their heads, but refused to 
break into a lope. . 

“Push on through!” Pitamakan 
shouted to me. “Get after those lazy 
ones in the lead!” 

As my animal was high-strung and 
eager to go I found it easy to do as he 
said, and when I reached the leaders 
how I did flog them into a swift lope! 
The rest, urged on by Pitamakan, came 
thundering along behind me. 

I heard a shot and, looking back, saw 
three of the enemy less than a hundred 
yards away. Neither bullet nor arrow 
had touched my almost-brother, and 
we were rapidly drawing out of range. 
I laughed and yelled; Pitamakan raised 
the victory song of our people. On we 
went through the long grove and across 
a wide, open bottom. We knew that we 
were safe from pursuit! 

“Water!” I shouted. “We must have 
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water before we go up on the plain.” We 
turned the band down into the river, dis- 
mounted and drank our fill and let the horses 
drink all they would. 

“What a fine band of horses we have cap- 
tured!” said Pitamakan as we remounted and 
drove the band back into the bottom. “Buffalo 
runners every one by their looks! Thirty-four 
fast buffalo horses! Almost-brother, let us 
head homeward with them.” 

“No!” I yelled. “Not for a hundred, not 
for five hundred, head of buffalo horses 
would I turn back! We started out to find 
Is-spai-u, and I must keep going until I find 
him!” 

“Oh, well, as you say,” he replied. “Per- 
haps we can cache the band somewhere out 
there on the plain and take them up on our 
way homeward.” 

From the tone of his voice I knew that he 
was keenly disappointed at my answer; but 
I could not face my uncle until I could give 
back Is-spai-u to him. 

Out over the green plain we went at an 
easy trot, I in the lead while Pitamakan drove 
the band after me. As we rode I pictured to 
myself Mackenzie’s map as it looked hang- 
ing on the wall of our office at Fort Benton, 
where I had studied it many times. A course 
east by south, I believed, would bring us to 
the Yellowstone River a little above the 
mouth of a southern tributary named Powder 
River on the map. I indistinctly remembered 
some of our engagés’ saying that the Chey- 
ennes frequently camped and hunted along it. 
I dropped back beside Pitamakan and asked, 
“Did you ever hear of a stream named Pow- 
der River?” 

“Never!” he answered. 

“Nor Bighorn River? Tongue River?” 

“Ha! I know both of them!” he exclaimed. 
“One spring, when I was a little boy of 
maybe six winters, the Crows did us much 
wrong. ‘We will teach those dog-faces some- 
thing,’ said Big Lake. ‘They shall know our 
personality.’* He called our brother tribes to 
join us: the Kainah, the North Blackfeet, our 


allies the Gros Ventres and even the Sarsi,, 


who lived under our protection; and together 
we went south across Elk River right into the 
heart of the Crow country and remained 
there all summer. We camped all up and 
down Bighorn River and Tongue River, liv- 
ing upon Crow buffaloes and other game and 
catching many Crow beavers. The Crows— 
ha!—they fled before us, some to the south, 
some to the mountains. All summer long our 
war parties harassed them, taking many scalps 
and many of their fastest buffalo horses. Yes, 
truly we taught them how powerful we are. 
But they seem to have forgotten. Only the 
other day our chiefs were saying that we 
should all get together and again drive them 
out of their coutnry.” 

“Powder River, according to the marking 
of Big Knife Chief,’ I explained, “is the 
stream that runs north into Elk River, next 
east of Tongue River.” 

“Ha! You mean Plenty-of-cherries Creek,” 
he said. “Now, what right had that white 
chief to give the stream a name of his own? 
To all the people of the plains it is Plenty- 
of-cherries Creek, and so it must ever be. We 
camped along it, too, in that long-ago sum- 
mer. It is Crow country. We shall not find 
the Spotted Horses People there. To find 
them we must go east over a dividing ridge 
to Little-Big River. [The Little Missouri.] 
That’s where we'll find them.” 

I took the lead again, and we rode steadily 
on through the waning afternoon and well 
into the night; we camped at the foot of a 
lone, flat-topped butte, where we slept until 
dawn. When we awoke we were both hungry 
and thirsty. We had picketed four of the 
horses and hobbled several more, and the 
loose animals had stayed near them. Mount- 
ing two, we rode to the top of the butte to 
take a look at the country. A few miles to the 
east many buffaloes and antelopes were scat- 
tered on the plain, some of which were mov- 
ing toward the ridge in long files, a sure sign 
that there was water somewhere along the 
length of it. Far to the southeast and east, 
perhaps forty miles away, we could see the 
dark breaks of the Yellowstone River. Pita- 
makan said that we should be camping beside 
it that night. We carefully examined our trail 
from the Musselshell and saw no signs of the 
Assiniboin war party. They probably had 
gone back south after more Crow horses. 

A ride of an hour brought us to the foot 
of the long ridge and to a fine spring of 
water in a deep coulee. As we approached 
it bands of buffaloes and antelopes ran 
madly away in all directions. We were far 
from the great war trail in a spot so isolated 
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We heard near the 
river an indistinct 
murmuring 


and devoid of timber that we doubted war 
parties or hunters ever visited it. We still 
had our lumps of pemmican, but we wished 
to save them for a possible time of great 
need; so, after we had drunk and had 
watered the horses, I went out from the 
coulee and shot a buck antelope, and Pita- 
makan gathered what firewood he could 
find, a few puny dry willows and stems of 
greasewood, which were not enough for our 
purpose. We ate the meat half raw. 

While we were eating and resting I told 
Pitamakan that on Big Knife Chief’s mark- 
ing of this plain he had written, “No water.” 

“He guessed at that, or some one lied to 
him. Yet truly I did not know that there was 
a spring here; nor have I ever heard our peo- 
ple mention it. This is about the most unfre- 
quented place in our whole country. Let us 
leave the Crow horses here. The grass is good, 
and there is plenty of water; unless they get 
homesick and strike out for the Crow camp, 
we shall probably find them here when we 
return.” 

“Yes, it is best that we leave them here,” 
I agreed. “If we should take them to Elk 
River, they would soon be rounded up. I 
doubt not that many war parties pass up and 
down the valley, and of course the Crows 
often travel down it to trade at the big fort 
near the mouth.” 

We mounted the two horses that we liked 
most, spirited but gentle animals, and drove 
the others up round a bend in the coulee so 
that they would not see us leave and follow 
our trail; then we left the draw and struck 
off across the plain for the distant river. It 
was much farther than we had thought; night 
came, and still we seemed to be a long way 
from it. The day had been hot, and we suf- 
fered from thirst. We changed our course 
from east by south to due south and at mid- 
night, as the Seven Persons marked the time, 
arrived at the rim of the valley, a mere de- 
pression in the plain not to be compared with 
the tremendously deep cut of the Missouri 
through the Bad Lands. 

The moon, which had just come up, silvered 
the river. Along either shore stood a wide belt 
of cottonwoods and willows. Directly oppo- 
site us a small stream meandered through 
a wide, brushy bottom into the larger stream, 
and Pitamakan, pointing to it, exclaimed: 

“Almost-brother, we have struck Elk River 
much higher than I thought we should. I 
know that little river across there; with our 
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people I have camped along it. Rosebush 
River it is and no other.” 

“Ha! I had forgotten. I remember that 
upon Big Knife Chief’s marking of the coun- 
try it is Rosebud River?’ 

“What matters the name! What I am 
thinking is that here we are too near the 


Crows. They may be camping near by. Look,- 


no game is anywhere in sight. Tired as we 
and our horses are, we must go on down- 
river until dawn.” 

“But not until we have had water,” I told 
him. “That we must have, and our horses, 
though we fight our way to it. I am choking 
with thirst.” 

Without another word he led the way down 
the slope, across a grassy flat and into the 
timber. Though there should have been deer 
and elks in the bottom, not an animal fled 
before us. Near the river bank we came upon 
a big game trail and got down from our 
horses to examine it; in the dust were many 
horse tracks, some pointing down and some 
up the valley; and mingled with them were 
the tracks of dogs—proof enough that they 
who had ridden along it were hunters. . 

“An enemy camp is somewhere near by,” 
Pitamakan muttered. “I was sure of it when 
we were back there on the rim. Let us drink 
and return to the plain.” 

We went down a gravelly slope to the river. 
Our horses were extremely thirsty, but we 
dared not let them have all the water they 
wanted. We yanked them back from it, tied 
them to the brush and drank ourselves, spar- 
ingly at first, then all that we could hold. 
Then we let the horses drink again. 

I did not want to go on. “We should ex- 
amine this near camp of hunters,” I told 
Pitamakan. “They may be the very people we 
seek, the stealers of Is-spai-u.” 

“They are Crows and no other,” he as- 
serted. “All up and down the south side of 
this Elk River is Crow country. The Spotted 
Horses People do not camp near it. I hear 
that they are no more friendly with the 
Crows than we are. We should only waste 
time looking for Is-spai-u here.” 

We mounted our horses, rode back to the 
plain and, turning east, followed the rim of 
the valley, occasionally making a slight de- 
tour to the north in order to avoid a coulee. 
We had ridden only three or four miles when 
close in front of us some coyotes began yelp- 
ing; a mighty chorus of dogs in the valley 
below almost immediately answered them. 
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“Ha! There is the enemy camp,” said Pita- 
makan, extending his arm. 

We were rounding a coulee at the time, and 
upon returning to the rim we looked down 
across a wide bottom at several hundred new 
lodges gleaming white in the moonlight 
against the dark background of a big grove 
of cottonwoods. We brought our horses to a 
stand and stared down at the camp and at the 
many bands of horses grazing in the bottom. 

“Our returned war party assured us that 
the Crows did not have Is-spai-u,” I said, 
turning to Pitamakan, “but that is not proof 
enough for me. They were at two great camps 
of Crows straight south from the big bend of 
Bear River. This camp may have been here 
a long time; it is more than likely that our 
warriors never saw those bands of horses. 
We don’t know who are in those lodges. They 
may be Crows or they may be Spotted Horses 
People. But no matter who they are I must 
make a search for Is-spai-u down there before 
we go any farther.” 

“T take back what I said there at the river,” 
he answered. “It comes to me that we saw no 
lines of dragged travois and lodge poles in the 
trails either in the bottom or up here on the 
plain. If those are Crows they certainly were 
here or somewhere below when our men were 
at the big upriver camps. Yes, almost-brother, 
we have to look for Is-spai-u down there, but 
not in those loose, grazing herds. If they have 
your black runner, he is picketed with the fast 
buffalo horses among the lodges.” 

“T am glad that we are of one mind. Let us 
plan quickly how to search the camp.” 

“There is only one way to do it,” he ex- 
claimed. “We will picket our horses right here 
and strike across the bottom to the upper end 
of the camp, go down through it and thence 
back here. Let us hurry; dawn is not far off.” 

We tethered the animals to some stout 
sagebrush, and I was about to leave my war 
sack and my lariats there near my horse when 
Pitamakan cautioned me not to do so. 

“They are of no great weight; keep them 
on you,” he said. “We cannot be sure that we 
shall return here.” 

We went swiftly a part of the way across 
the wide bottom, and then more and more 
slowly as we neared the camp. Many horses 
were picketed between the lodges. How I 
hoped that Is-spai-u was one of them! 

We struck the timber about a hundred 
yards above the uppermost lodges. The dogs 
had become quiet, but now in answer to the 
challenge of a couple of wolves out in the 
bottom they again broke into a swelling, 
deafening chorus of howls and yelps. That 
was the time for us to enter the camp; once 
within its bounds they would probably pay 
no attention to us. Since they were all out in 
front of the lodges, we ran down through the 
timber, then turned and, walking out from it, 
began our search. As they ceased howling and 
came trooping back to lie down beside the 
lodges of their owners a huge, wolflike dog 
walked sedately up to me, sniffed at the edge 
of my capote and with drooping head and 
not so much as a wag of his bushy tail turned 
away. Others that were watching him then 
paid us no further attention. So far as they 
were concerned we were safe from discovery. 

If there is anything more trying to the 
nerves than prowling round an enemy camp 
at night, I should like to know what it is. 
Every step I made seemed to increase my 
fear. I not only had to turn this way and that 
toward every black horse that I saw, but I 
had also to look at the doorways of the lodges 
and at every dark object lying near them, 
for any patch of darkness might conceal a 
watcher wide-awake under his robe. There 
were numerous black horses, but no Is-spai-u. 

Pitamakan pointed to a sun priest’s lodge, 
banded with paintings of large red and black 
birds with outstretched wings. “I have heard 
of that; it is the eagle sacred lodge of the 
Crows,” he signed to me. 

When we had gone halfway through the 
camp another dog came to us and inquir- 
ingly sniffed at the skirt of Pitamakan’s 
capote—just once—and then at mine; then, 
apparently convinced that we were of his 
people, he turned away. I had not the white- 
man odor, or there surely would have been 
trouble. 

We moved on and on and at last ap- 
proached the lower end of the camp and saw 
that there was no black horse among those 
tethered between the lodges or in front of 
them. Our quest had been fruitless. We turned 
to go straight out: across the bottom, but as 
we were passing the first lodge on our right 
the door curtain was suddenly thrust aside, 
and a woman who was starting to come out 
saw us plainly and dodged quickly back in- 
side, wildly shrieking something to her man. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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H-HUH! Been sharpening my soft 
pencil again, haven’t you?” 

Kent swept down belligerently on 
the library table where his sisters’ study mate- 
rials were spread out. He pounced upon a 
three-inch stub and snatched it unceremoni- 
ously from between the First Principles of 
Latin Grammar and a smaller volume entitled 
the Inhumanities of Parents. 

“Now, look-ut-here, sis!” he began in out- 
raged tones. “Look-ut-here !” 

Elinor’s eyes came slowly to focus upon the 
excited boy before her. Very deliberately she 
lowered Genetic Psychology and laid it down 
upon the Inhumanities. 

“Quietly now, quietly,” she warned him in 
the exasperatingly soft voice of sisterly re- 
monstrance. “I was just making out my 
character-trait chart for my lecture on —” 

‘“‘Parental discipline,’” Kent cut in. “‘Fit- 
ting the child or making the child fit.’”” He 
shifted easily from an exaggeratedly oracular 
to a mincingly feminine pose, “taking off” 
Elinor’s platform manner with the small boy’s 
impish genius. “‘Help the child to help him- 
self.’” Dropping suddenly to normal, he. re- 
peated the title of Elinor’s favorite lecture 
with ringing scorn. “‘Help the child to help 
himself!’ You’re right there with the goods all 
right. Help yourself’s some middle name for 
you. But will you kindly tell me what you 
were doing with my pencil ?” 

Elinor’s response came sweetly unruffled. “I 
was using it to draw the dividing lines in my 
character-trait chart. They have to be broad, 
and —’ 

“Then, in the name of mud, what did you 
sharpen it for?” 

“Because it was worn to the wood, Kent,” 
Elinor explained painstakingly. 

“Worn to the wood!” he snorted. “I’d just 
got it down to make a mark like a carpenter’s 
pencil. Now you’ve —” 

The mass of brown curls on the opposite 
side of the table came up with a snap from 
the peregrinations of Czsar. “For goodness’ 
sake, Kent! No wonder I never see a bed 
before eleven. Who could study —” 

“Now you butt out of this, Brownie.” Kent 
whirled upon Grace and brought the hated 
nickname out roundly. “Just you—” He 
stopped short and stood for a moment staring 
intently. “Well, what do you know about 
that? What do you know about that ?” 

Startled, Grace looked hastily down at the 
spot beneath her chin where his eyes seemed 
glued, rapidly surveying the smart little blue- 
and-white tie knotted beneath her white sailor 
collar, and looked up blankly to meet his 
stare. ‘Well ?” she challenged. 

“Well?” he shouted back. ‘““My Indian-head 
pin! Can you beat it ?” 

“Oh, is that all?” said Grace with a shrug. 
And then as he stood gaping, apparently lost 
for words at last, she added, “Stingy! Didn’t 
I lend you my sterling bulldog head ?” 

“Sure, you lent it,” he retorted. “I didn’t 
just take it, did 1?” 

“I was almost late,” Grace defended herself. 
“I -broke my opal yesterday ; and you haven’t 
worn your old Indian pin for months.” 

“T wouldn’t have minded about your wear- 
ing it,’ Kent argued. “But I promised it to 
Jimmy O’Herron to-day. His class was having 
an Indian drill—visitors invited. I spent 
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twenty minutes this morning pawing through 
my junk looking for the sardine. I just 
squeaked through the door as the tardy bell 
rang. 

“I’m sorry,” Grace apologized easily. “I 
didn’t suppose it would make any difference.” 
With an unmistakable air of closing an un- 
pleasant discussion she opened the First Prin- 
ciples of Latin Grammar and began softly 
mouthing, “Amo, amas, amat.” 

After a moment’s hesitation Kent grunted 
ungraciously and stalked off with his precious 
stub. But it was too dark now to work; so he 
flung the recovered pencil disgustedly into the 
tool box and started for the kennel. 

Except during the last three weeks Lassie 
had been at his heels for two years, ever since 
he had brought her home, a squatty, little 
collie pup, purchased with the earnings of a 
summer vacation. But now Lassie had more 
pressing duties, even, perhaps, more wonderful 
pleasures, than romping with him or sitting 
watching him hammer nails, drive screws and 
convert boards into heaps of sawdust. For to 
Lassie life had now become a matter of lying 
stretched at full length while soft little bodies 
tumbled over her, and tiny cold noses poked 
continuously into her soft hair. Though she 
no longer followed him round, her eyes were 
even fuller of their joyous welcome and an 
exultant pride, which Kent understood as 
clearly as words to mean: “Now, my friend, 
you may sit and look at my accomplishments, 
and I assure you it is well worth while.” 

Yes, he could always find a welcome at that 
kennel. He whistled, cheerily expectant. Lassie 
had ten children; but only Chum knew his 
whistle as far as the pert, little ears could hear 
it; Chum always came happily to meet him, 
paddling along awkwardly on his big, uncer- 
tain feet. Where was the little runt ? “Chum!” 
he called. “Hello there, Chum!” But no an- 
swer followed his call. No bunch of tan fur 
came wabbling to meet him, wagging its little 
promise of a tail ecstatically. Kent whistled 
and called again, insistently, a little anxiously. 
Still there was no response. At a bound he 
took the few remaining steps to the kennel 
and looked solicitously down upon the peace- 
ful family. Chum was nowhere to be seen. 

Puzzled, Kent reached down into the family 
tangle and suffered his hand to be caressed by 
nine moist, black-tipped noses. But where was 
his own most particular tenth, the tiny, cold 
tan nose that always found its way into his 
hand first? Surely Chum was too big for 
Lassie to smother. Yet he pulled her to her 
feet almost roughly. But no, Chum was not 
there. He stood looking round the kennel stu- 
pidly. “Where in the name of mud —’ 
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A sudden prophetic light sent him tearing 
toward the house. He tripped over a basket of 
clothespins, scattering them in every direction, 
and kicked a hole through a glass jar that was 
sterilizing on the back porch. Stumbling over 
a rug in the kitchen, and taking a corner of 
the dinner cloth half round the dining table 
as he passed, he landed in the library with the 
force of an exploding shell. 

“Where’s Chum ?” he gasped hoarsely. Then 
as they dropped their various occupations to 
stare at him he translated his question des- 
perately into language he felt that they could 
comprehend: “Has anybody 
done anything with one of my 
pups?” 

Mr. Gregg lowered the Eve- 
ning Star. “Why, yes, Kent. I 
came out this afternoon and 
got one of them for Johnson. 
He was running up for a 
week-end with his sister and 
had to take something for the 
children. He spoke about pay- 
ing for it; but I wouldn’t let 
him, of course. I imagine you 
will have to give the rest of 
them away; but, if you can 
sell, I'll make this one up to 
you.” 

Make it up to him! The 
irony of the promise! “I don’t 
want money.’’ The words 
rasped out bitterly. “I want 
him ” 


Mr. Gregg laid the Evening 
Star across his knees and ad- 
justed his voice to the cus- 
tomary now-do-be-reasonable 
tones. “Great Scott, Kent!” he 
expostulated. “This isn’t a dog 
farm. You don’t think we can 
keep ten pups!” 

“You promised I could keep 
one,” the boy began 

“What’s the matter? Haven’t you nine?” 

Kent felt too sick to cope with the rising 
irritation in the parental voice. “Oh, what’s 
the use?” he cried with a hopeless choke in 
his voice and stamped out the way he had 


ome. 

If Elinor could have looked into his heart, 
she would have analyzed his feelings and 
charted them forthwith as “the struggle for 
individuality and the means of self-expres- 
sion.” But, knowing child welfare only from 
the personal point of view, Kent merely 
clenched his fists and muttered through shut 
teeth, “He had no right, no right.” He stuck 
his clenched fists into his pockets, hunched his 
shoulders and stumped round to the shed and 
to his wheel. 

“Kent,” he heard his mother calling. “Come 
to dinner.” 

But Kent flung himself across his wheel 
and rode recklessly away into the dark. And 
the blackness of the night was a pale gray 
compared with the blackness in the boy’s 
mind and heart. It had been like this ever 
since he could remember. Nothing of his was 
safe. Anything that the girls wanted they 
“borrowed” without asking, and the things 
they did not care for they dubbed “rubbish” 
and used for kindling. But this was the worst 
yet. 

Lassie was his. He had bought her with his 
own money, the money he had earned taking 
care of Allen’s garden from April to Septem- 
ber. Chum was his. Even Lassie had turned 
her back upon her little runt. She had seemed 
quite blind to the pure tan nose and the saucy 
ears, had merely sniffed at the undersized 
body and left her despised child to fight its 
unequal battle alone. Always he had found 
the poor runt at the bottom of the squirming 
mass of pups, except when it was nosing 









A big piece of dough . .. 
traveled down his nose 
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about among more fortunate brothers dining 
sumptuously under maternal approval. He 
had scolded Lassie roundly for an unnatural 
mother. But Lassie had merely rolled over 
with a what-do-you-know-about-children 
grunt and started licking that big, black- 
nosed bounder all over again. 

Then he had taken the matter into his own 
hands. “Feed your baby every three hours, 
not every time it cries,” Elinor had rehearsed 
all over the house the week before her lecture 
to the Cow Hollow Mothers’ Club. So every 
three hours he had fished Lassie’s starving 
baby out from under whichever of his broth- 
ers happened to be above him, pulled Black. 
Nose away from the dinner the glutton was 
always greedily gobbling and put the poor 
fellow where in very shame Lassie had to feed 
him. How quickly the little chap had learned 
the touch of his fingers! In two days’ time 
every wriggle showed gratitude. Then one 
morning a misty blue-black eye had peered 
through a crack straight up into his face with 
a comical eagerness that had made him 
chuckle out loud: “Look like my picture, old 
Chum ?” 

From that day the runt had been Chum. 
The rest of the litter were puppies, good look- 
ing enough as their eyes grew brighter and 
their coats more fluffy, but after all just 
pups. Chum, like Lassie, was human. Would 
they give Lassie away too some day without 
even mentioning it to him, he wondered. Was 
it to be like this forever? Was nothing that 
belonged to him ever to be really his? Why 
couldn’t they occasionally be generous with 
some one else’s things? Why 
not let Johnson have Grace’s 
new tennis racket to amuse the 
kids, or those precious Mon- 
tessori gimcracks of Elinor’s? 
What was the use? What — 

A sudden jolt, a smashing 
sound, and he spilled out into 
the middle of the road. He 
picked himself up a little 
shaken, but not much hurt. 
His wheel, however, was more 
vitally injured. “On the bum,” 
he classed it. After a brief ex- 
amination he started for home 
on foot, trundling the useless 
machine beside him. 

He dragged it through the 
back way and stole as noise- 
lessly as possible into the shed. 
Decidedly his nerves were not 
in trim to join a family council 
upon his absence from the din- 
ner table. He lighted his smoky 
oil lamp and placed it care- 
fully where its flame could not 
be discovered from the kitchen 
window. Then he took an in- 
ventory of the damage. He 
found a punctured tire, a bent 
axle, several broken spokes and 
a few minor casualties. 

Too lifeless for the usual comments on his 
luck, he pulled open his tool chest and started 
to repair the wheel. The screw driver he 
needed was missing. He tried one that was too 
big, threw it away for one too small and 
finally managed to detach the broken parts. 
Then he reached for the oil can. That, also, 
was missing. “Sewing-machine oil run out,” 
he muttered grimly and looked for his jar of 
lubricating vaseline. But that was no easier to 
find than the oil can. 

His mouth set in a hard line. With a dry 
cloth he wiped the dirt from his machine and 
started to reassemble it. But now neither 
screw driver would work. In perspiration and 
wrath he tried first one and then the other. 
Then in desperation he flung them both on 
the floor and started toward the house on a 
still hunt for the necessary tool. 

He crept quietly up on the back porch and 
felt hopefully over the cover of the ice box. 
Yes, there it was, right on top. But by the 
light of the library window he found it to be 
only his chisel, which had recently served as 
an ice pick. 

“Guess again,” was his mental comment. 
“Sewing-machine drawer, I suppose.” 

He walked to the front of the house, 
“shinned” up a post to the upstairs perch, let 
himself through a window and made his way 
quietly into the sewing room. He pulled out 
each machine drawer and looked over the 
sewing table carefully. No screw driver. But 
his oil can was there; also an awl that they 
frequently borrowed when the band had to 
be cut and tightened. He dropped those re- 
covered properties into his pocket beside the 
chisel and turned next to the bathroom. 

The medicine chest was first. One jar of 
vaseline! He added that also to his collection, 
muttering half aloud, “Burned fingers. But 
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WHY Di A 


O one doubts that there is an unusual 
amount of discontent in the world to- 
day, but there is a wide difference of 

opinion whether it is a good or a bad sign. 
Some people are disturbed because they fear 
that it foreshadows evil days to come; others 
are certain that it will lead to a vast improve- 
ment in human life. To study that discontent 
and estimate its power for good or for evil is 
a serious and important task. 


THE WAY TO IMPROVEMENT 


Ne one can proceed far with the study 
without discovering that there is more than 
onc kind of discontent. You find, for example, 
that in a special and important sense some of 
the people who seem most violently discon- 
tented with the world at large are the most 
supremely contented people in the world; that 
is, they are contented with themselves. It is 
natural that the person who is quite satisfied 
with himself should seldom find anything or 
anyone else quite satisfactory. If he were a 
little more discontented with himself,—that 
is, if he possessed a little more of the grace of 
humility,—he would not be quite so hard to 
satisfy or so ready to lay all the blame on 
other people when things do not go just 
right. 

On the other hand, there is the kind of dis- 
content that, like certain other graces, begins 
at home. The man who recognizes his own 
weaknesses and faults is not only dissatisfied 
with himself and his own achievements but is 
on the way to improvement. Besides, he is not 
so likely to become violently discontented 
with everything else. When things go wrong 
he is willing to take a part of the blame upon 
himself. When reforms are needed he is willing 
to begin by reforming himself. 

A community made up of people who are 
discontented with themselves always is, and 
must of necessity always be, a more progres- 
sive community than one made up of people 
each one of whom is satisfied with himself and 
dissatisfied with others. The reasons are sim- 
ple and convincing, as the following illustra- 
tion shows. For the sake of simplicity let us 
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assume a community made up of two neigh- 
bors, John and James. John is quite satisfied 
with himself and does not want to be re- 
formed, but is dissatisfied with James and 
wants to reform him. James is likewise satis- 
fied with himself and dissatisfied with John. 
Each wants to reform the other, but the other 
does not want to be reformed. It is pretty 
clear that there will be no reform in that com- 
munity of two. John cannot reform James, 
because James does not want to be reformed; 
for the same reason James cannot reform 
John. There is a complete deadlock. Each is 
beginning at the wrong end of the problem 
of reform. Each is like a man who tries to 
move a load by lifting on the short end of a 
lever. 

In another community, which also is made 
up of two neighbors, William and Charles, let 
us assume that the opposite conditions exist. 
Each is dissatisfied with himself and anxious 
for self-improvement. William tries to im- 
prove himself rather than to improve Charles. 
He has it within his power to reform himself, 
but he does not have it within his power to 
reform Charles. He has taken hold of the 
problem at the right end. He has, as it were, 
taken hold of the long end of the lever where 
he can use his power to some purpose. If 
Charles proceeds in the same way, it is pretty 
certain that this community of two will make 
rapid improvement, whereas the other will 
make none. 


IN A MIXED COMMUNITY 


Whether the two communities are each 
made up of two men or of a hundred and 
seventeen millions of men, women and chil- 
dren the principle is the same. The community 
in which everyone is trying to reform every- 
one and everything except himself will accom- 
plish nothing, because everyone is working 
ineffectually, or applying his power where it 
cannot accomplish anything. The community 
in which everyone is trying to reform himself 
or improve his own work will accomplish a 
great deal, because everyone will be working 
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effectually and will be applying his power 
in the place where it can get results. 

The problem is complicated, of course, 
when we consider a community made up of 
both. kinds of people, as most communities 
are. Even in a case of that kind, however, the 
rate of progress will depend mainly upon how 
large a proportion of the people show the 
kind of discontent that begins with self. If 
they constitute the vast majority of the popu- 
lation, there will be a great deal of progress in 
spite of the wasted efforts of the minority. 
If they constitute a minority, there cannot be 
much progress because the great majority will 
be wasting their efforts in ineffective ways. 


TWO KINDS OF REFORMERS 


Corresponding to the two kinds of discon- 
tent we have two kinds of reformers. On the 
one hand, there is the reformer who by means 
of flattery tries to increase the self-satisfaction 
of those whom he would influence. They are 
then in a mood to be dissatisfied with every- 
thing else. He then tries to increase that kind 
of dissatisfaction by denouncing something or 
some one else. On the other hand, there is the 
reformer who tries to make people dissatisfied 
with themselves and desirous of self-improve- 
ment. In some cases he pursues the brimstone 
method of sternly denouncing their faults and 
foibles. Some of the great preachers of a more 
austere and strenuous age accomplished great 
results by that method. In recent times a 
gentler method has worked better. 

Holding up to admiration the great and 
good men of the past and leaving the people 
to discover their own weaknesses by compari- 
son is one of the best methods. Pointing out 
the opportunities for self-improvement is an- 
other. Picturing the kind of men and women 
needed for nation building is still another. The 
art of story writing is probably the most 
highly developed art of the present day and is 
a powerful means of promoting hero worship; 
and every hero worshiper must desire to be 
better, stronger and more heroic than he is. 
All those methods may be perverted, but on 
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the whole they have probably increased the 
desire for self-improvement in all of us. 
When once the desire for self-improvement 
is aroused it shows itself in various ways. The 
crowding of young men and women into our 
schools and colleges is one of its most inter- 
esting aspects. We cannot be regarded as a 
very self-complacent people so long as we are 
spending more and more money, both public 
and private, on improving schools and extend- 
ing scientific research. It means that as a 
people we are not satisfied with our ignorance 
and are desirous of improvement. Every great 
constructive mind, whether in the field o/ 
business, of art or of labor, is perpetually dis- 
satisfied with its achievement. Business meth- 
ods as well as machinery are constantly being 
discarded because their owners want some- 
thing better; artists are continually taking 
infinite pains to correct the defects of their 
previous work; and every good workman is 
striving to do better work every day than he 
did the day before. When all those men be- 
have otherwise progress will end. Reciprocal 
faultfinding, blaming one another, can never 
“by any possibility do the work that self- 
criticism has done for civilization. 


“DIVINE” DISCONTENT 


The real nation builders are those who criti- 
cize themselves and try to do better work 
without waiting to see whether others are 
trying or not. It is peculiarly cowardly to say: 
“When everyone begins trying to do better 
work, then I shall be willing to try also; but 
why should I try to do my best when others 
are not trying?” If everyone waits until 
everyone else begins, no one will ever begin, 
and nothing will ever be accomplished. The 
leaders of progress are those who begin im- 
proving their work at once without waiting to 
see what others are going to do. They are so 
discontented with themselves and with their 
own work that they cannot wait until they 
have corrected the errors of others before 
beginning to correct their own. They possess 
the only kind of discontent that ought ever to 
be called “divine.” The’ other kind is devilish. 





where the double dickens is that screw 
driver ? Now, where is it?” 

Why, of course! Hadn’t he seen a freshly 
opened can of peas on the kitchen table when 
he was hunting for his pencil? No wonder 


there was never an edge or a point on any of | 


his tools. What was the use of sharpening and 
polishing ? What was the use of anything? 

The hurt in his heart turned suddenly to 
rage. He rushed down the back stairs three at 
a bound and tramped scowling through the 
kitchen and into the pantry. 

“It’s eight o’clock,” his mother began ac- 
cusingly. “Where in the world have you been, 
Kent ?” 

The girls left their work in the library to 
appear at the kitchen door. 

“Lots of study time you’ll have to-night,” 


-.Grace announced. “Another fifty-eight in 


spelling to-morrow. You do love to write 
words ten times. That’s what you always tell 
us when you’re doing it.” 

“Habit formation,” Elinor said thought- 
fully, “is supposed to be governed by the 
favorable or unfavorable results of our acts. 
Even a sea anemone reacts to favorable or 
unfavorable’stimuli, but you seem to lack its 
intelligence.” 

Kent did not turn his head in the direction 
of that attack, but swung himself up, planting 
both feet on the second shelf, and began dig- 
ging round among the cans of fruit on a level 
with his eyes. 

“Psychologists tell us —” Elinor was con- 
tinuing. 

But Mrs. Gregg interrupted sternly. “Kent,” 
she cried, “take your feet off that shelf. How 
many times have I told you not to climb up 
there. Come down this minute.” 

And Kent did come down that minute, 


precipitately, landing flat on his back on the 
floor. With Kent came a crock of bread dough 
“set to rise.” It rose out of the crock in a 
straight line to the ceiling. It descended in 
almost a straight line, but only almost, for 
instead of falling again into the crock it fell 
upon Kent. It struck him full in the face—a 
cold, sticky mass that closed his eyes, his nose 
and his mouth. In his own vernacular it 
“winded him” absolutely. 

“Oh, my whole week’s sponge!” Mrs. G 
wailed. “As many times as I’ve told you not 
to climb up there! What were you doing in 
my pantry anyhow? I don’t see anything 
funny about it, girls.” That to the girls who 
were standing in the doorway, with their arms 
now wrapped round each other while they 
gave way to ecstasies of gurgling squeals. 
“What were you doing in my pantry, Kent? 
What in the world did you want in there ?” 

Kent scrambled to his feet. With one hand 
he scraped enough of the mass out of his eyes 
to be able to glare through it. With the other 
he freed his mouth. 

“What'd I want in there?” he stormed, 
pointing an accusing finger at a small, dark 
object mixed up with the dough on the floor. 
“Just my screw driver! My screw driver! Do 
you get that? My screw driver! ’Tain’t a can 
opener.” 

A big piece of dough that had been clinging 
to his front hair slid off, traveled down his 
nose and dropped across his mouth. He ex- 
haled in a sputtering breath that brought a 
fresh spasm of chokes, gurgles and shrieks 
from the doorway. He turned savagely in that 
direction. 

“You cut that out, you two stewed prunes,” 
he shouted. “You cut it out, I tell you. And 


you keep your fingers out of my boxes and let . 


my things alone. Understand? I’m through 
standing for it, I am.” 

With the sleeve of his coat he brushed the 
pasty stuff away from his eyes, bringing an- 
other wail of protest from his mother. 

“The only thing you let alone’s my tooth- 
brush,” he raged on. “And you’ll be scouring 
your silver manicure sets with it next, I’ll bet 
a house. My screw driver’s mixed up with the 
fruit cans, my chisel’s in the ice box, my lubri- 
cating vaseline’s in the medicine chest, and —” 

Mr. Gregg appeared behind the girls. 
“Kent,” he demanded, “what’s all this racket 
about? I’m surprised, my son. At least be a 
man —” 

From long habit Kent at the sound of his 
father’s voice had cut his tirade short and 
contented himself with merely glowering at 
the new enemy. But the last admonition was 
too much. “Oh, you would, now, would you?” 
he jeered. “Be a man! Fat chance I’ve got, 
ain’t it? Pretty soft, bein’ a man. I wish I 
was.” 

“That will do, my son.” The parental voice 
was forcibly parental. “We’ve had about 
enough of this disgraceful conduct for one 
evening.” 

Kent was shaking with a blinding frenzy of 
rage that left him no choice but to go on. 
“Oh, I’m bad,” he flung back madly. “I’m 
bad, all right. But I don’t go giving away 
things that don’t belong to me.” 

Now the parental voice became angrily 
man to man: “Don’t be a fool, Kent. You 
have nine pups now and —” 

“Sure, I’ve got nine pups,” Kent fairly 
howled, “nine pups that I don’t want. Out of 
ten pups you’d manage to pick the only one 
that I cared a hang about. That’s you.” 

The parental voice sounded less positive, 


even slightly troubled. “Why, you didn’t in- 
tend to keep that little runt? I picked him out 
because I knew you were planning to sell, and 
I thought he would do just as well for the 
children to play with.” 

“Little runt!” Kent groaned. “Do for the 
children to play with! I guess yes! Of course 
you didn’t notice how his ears stood up. Of 
course you didn’t see that out of the ten he 
was the only one without a black spot on his 
nose. The rest of them have just found out 
they’re alive, while he’s known my whistle for 
days and —” 

His voice broke in a startling manner; his 
eyes stung with sudden, unexpected tears; 
fearful of a greater ignominy than flight, he 
charged abruptly for the back stairs and his 
room. 

Coming from school the following after- 
noon, Kent flung himself heavily on the 
couch in his den and kicked the Indian chiei 
who did duty as a pillow squarely in the face. 
The day had been blue funk. Enough failure 
marks to kill the whole week! But what did 
it matter? What was the use? 

As he stared morosely across space toward 
his dresser an unfamiliar group of objects 
lying there attracted his attention. He rose 
indifferently and strolled across for a better 
look. His Indian pin! But where did they find 
the links? It had been months since he had 
“torn the place up by the roots” looking for 
them. He picked them up idly. But they were 
not his links; they were new, new beyond a 
doubt. As he stood surprised for a moment 
out of his gloom he noticed something else 
lying on the other side of the pin—a big, 
broad, unsharpened carpenter’s pencil. 

The ache that had been in his heart all day 
seemed to rise to his throat in a big lump. The 
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girls were good old sports after all. ‘They 
just didn’t understand. He looked dully down 
upon the peace offerings. Well, grouching 
wouldn’t help. He drew a deep breath. 

Might as well decide which one of the pups 
he was going to keep. Not Black Nose; that 
was a cinch. Probably the one with the cute 
markings from his white collar down the 
middle of his ears; or maybe the one most 
like Lassie. Might as well go down and have a 
look at them. He swallowed the lump in his 
throat, picked up his cap and started. 

Crossing the yard, he tried to whistle a few 
favorite notes, but the result was dirgelike. 
He swung into the words hastily and noisily: 


“We don’t know where we’re going, 
But we’re on our way.” 


The last word ended in a gasp. A foriorn 
little figure was crawling through the door of 


ALICIAS 


HE “Crow’s Nest,” high up in the west 

tower of Tilden dormitory, was consid- 

ered as the most desirable single room on 
the campus. It was sunny and spacious; it 
had a view of the lake, the quadrangle and 
the chapel; it had pleasant, buff-colored walls, 
plentiful rugs and a generous alcove for 
bureau and bed. 

Everyone was glad when Alicia Stone, one 
of the best-loved girls in the class, drew it for 

_ her senior year. In other years Alicia had had 
wretched luck with rooms; she had had no 
chance to use the lovely things that an eccen- 
tric, warm-hearted cousin had given her in the 
belief that the atmosphere of culture they 
would lend to Alicia’s quarters would help her 
attain the high standard of scholarship habit- 
ual in the family. 

During Alicia’s freshman year she had had 
in the old wing of Webb a cell-like apartment 
that was crowded with a bed that masquer- 
aded unsuccessfully as a couch, an ugly black 
walnut bureau, an ink-spattered table and a 
shaky chair. Alicia found space for a Windsor 
chair, put a cast of the winged Victory and a 
few of the books from the ancestral library on 
the single shelf,—where they were eventually 
crowded off by shabby “math” textbooks and 
thick notebooks,—and hoped that her eccen- 
tric cousin would not visit her that year. 

Her cousin did not visit her. She decided 
to go West, and she stayed there not only 
through Alicia’s freshman but through her 
sophomore year also. Sylvia Trask roomed 
with Alicia in her sophomore year and filled 
their study to overflowing with her belong- 
ings, which made what the upper-class girls 
loftily called a regular freshman art gallery. 
Sylvia had a fancy for tacking bits of poetry 
or clever cartoons or snapshots wherever 
space permitted and her long arms could 
reach. She was the best-hearted girl in the 
world and devoted to Alicia, but she would 
drape her clothes in layers over chair backs; 
she never remembered sweeping day or the 
times when Alicia expected guests; she ac- 
cumulated stacks of crummy, jammy dishes 
and flung her books and her botanical speci- 
mens wherever it was handiest to fling them. 

In her junior year Alicia drew a double 
room of really grand proportions, but, alas! 
the fine old desk that had gone to college with 
Judge Stone had scarcely been moved up from 
the basement before Alicia was rushed to the 
infirmary with the measles; and when she 
recovered her efforts to catch up with her 
lessons so taxed her energies that the doctor 
insisted on her remaining under supervision. 
Alicia, who was prone to overdo, found the 
orderly quiet of the hospital a real refuge. She 
got no time to display the heirlooms. 

When she drew the Crow’s Nest for senior 
year her chance came. She joyfully ordered up 
all the dusty crates from the storeroom and 
made of the heirlooms the harmonious and 
dignified background that she knew her cousin 
would heartily approve. “I can hardly wait 
for her to see it,” Alicia sighed happily when 
all of them were in place. “It seems too good 
to be true.” 

It was indeed, for with a zeal in good works 
that her friends tried in vain to dampen 
Alicia assumed the burden of the Wet Blan- 
ket. The Wet Blanket was Sarah Steele. She 
lived in a quiet little room in the village, 
Where she could pursue undisturbed the course 
ot study that had absorbed her entire atten- 
tion for three years. But at the very beginning 
of the fall term of her senior year she had 
slipped on the stairs of College Hall and had 
injured her knee so seriously that she would 
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the kennel. It stood hesitating timidly. Kent 
rubbed his eyes and looked; looked and 
rubbed his eyes again. Was he seeing things? 
Could anything else in the world look so 
much like Chum? 

At a bound the boy was peering down at 
Lassie, peacefully sleeping, surrounded by her 
family. He counted them hurriedly. Nine. He 
counted them slowly, carefully. Nine. He 
turned to the little creature at his feet, gazing 
up uncertainly into his eyes. Poor Chum! 
Evidently life had proved a complex problem 
for him. Kent knelt down and took the poor, 
confused puppy into his arms. As the boy’s 
face broke into radiant joy Chum’s eyes glis- 
tened with reflected happiness, and the tiny 
tail began to wag contentedly. Yet Kent still 
felt dazed. One half his brain told him he 
must wake up soon while the other half was 
busily revolving stories he had read about 


HEIRLOOMS ¢ 


C By Ethel Ambler Hunter 


have to use a crutch for what the doctors 
discouragingly declared would be an indefinite 
period. The doctors tried to persuade her to 
go home, but Sarah protested that she must 
finish her last year somehow, and Alicia pro- 
posed moving her into the Crow’s Nest. 

“I’ve always pitied the girl,” she explained 
to her astonished friends, “and now I can do 
something really worth while to help her. The 
only other room on the campus is that awful 
room in Webb which I had freshman year. 
Do you remember the bureau with the caster 
gone, so that when you moved the thing it 
fell over on you? And Webb is nearly as far 
from recitations as the village. Same with the 
infirmary. Here she’ll have the elevator up 
and down to meals, and it’s just a step to 
College Hall —” 

“And it’s so nice and quiet,” jeered Ger- 
trude Gerry, who was the most insistent of 
the objectors. “I heard she wasn’t a bit en- 
thusiastic about coming until she found that 
it was a fourth-floor tower; then she reluc- 
tantly admitted that it might be reasonably 
fit for the pursuit of knowledge. She thinks 
you lead a quiet and ul existence be- 
cause you are an honor student. You'll have 
much to explain, my dear.” 

Alicia smiled a bit doubtfully. Her charm- 
ing retreat was not so secluded as might be 
inferred; the swift current of campus life 
welled up to the lofty aerie as inevitably as 
it surged through the corridors downstairs. 
There was an ebb tide after breakfast, but it 
came flowing back again after four o’clock in 


** But I’m afraid [ can’t,’’ Sarah profested ; 





dogs’ finding their way back from impossible 
distant places. But, looking down at Chum’s 
awkward, untried legs, he told himself that 
the idea was preposterous. Could Lassie have 
searched out her missing child and brought 
him home? Not Lassie. Chum’s welfare was 
the least of her worries. 

The solution came in a flash. He had been 
too wretched to give a second thought to his 
father’s stirring round in his room before day- 
light that morning. In sullen indifference he 
had heard the front door close. And father 
had been taking the six-thirty into the coun- 
try to bribe the children to give up their new 
plaything and to bring Chum home. 

Kent dropped his smooth cheek down 
against Chum’s soft, sleek coat. It was only a 
tiny, tan pup that he held in his arms, but 
just the same the whole universe lay embraced 
in that one great, heart-satisfying hug. 








the afternoon ; during the evening study hour 
it was restrained with difficulty, and toward 
bedtime it rose to flood. It was bound to be 
that way wherever Alicia lived. 

“Tt’s my candid opinion that it would do 
the Wet Blanket good to live with us a 
while,” Cynthia Ware remarked, “but what 
it will be for Alicia I shudder to contemplate.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say,” Gertrude re- 
marked facetiously, ‘‘is that when Sarah 
Steele moves in with her live crawfish and her 
pickled frogs —” 

“Frogs?” cried the horrified Alicia. “I 
loathe frogs. I thought they kept their speci- 
mens in the zoo laboratory, Gertrude.” 

“Most of them do, but not the industrious 
Blanket. Oh, it will be fun running in here; 
all the excitement of a museum—garter snakes 
in glass jars! She wrote a thesis on the way a 
spider spins its web, and it got her an A in 
zoology ; then she turned it in for an English 
theme and got another A, thrifty child.” 

“Fudge, Trudie; it’s mean to tease Alicia,” 
some one said. “She won’t have live stock in 
jars, my dear, but she’ll just spoil the Crow’s 
Nest.” 

“Please don’t let her,” Alicia protested 
eagerly. “I want to give her a good time if 
possible; she needs friendship and the stimu- 
lus of new interests. I told her last night it 
would help her in her work if she didn’t live 
with it so closely.” 

“Did she agree with you, Alicia?” Gertrude 
asked mischievously. 

“Well, no; she thought it would do me 
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good to go to bed more regularly—earlier, 
you know. I guess she was right.” 

“Nevertheless, the Crow’s Nest will not be 
the same,” Gertrude prophesied gloomily. 
“The gathering of the clan will disturb the 
Wet Blanket; she will live up to her dampen- 
ing reputation, and then where shall we settle 
the destinies of the world ?” 

Her pessimism was justified. When Sarah 
had installed her possessions and arranged her 
daily routine in her own orderly fashion, 
changes that Alicia’s friends lamented long 
and loud came over the Crow’s Nest. 

“Well, I want her to be happy and com- 
fortable,” Alicia declared when the others dis- 
covered with indignation that she had given 
up her bed in the alcove and was sleeping on 
a sagging, lumpy couch in the study, because 
Sarah went to bed early and Alicia feared 
that some one might come in to visit and 
waken her, and that the judge’s beautiful old 
desk had been moved into a corner and 
Sarah’s little writing table put in its place by 
the west window, where the light was best for 
her microscepe. 

Freda Lang, who before Sarah came used 
to do her psychology with Alicia in the eve- 
nings and who missed keenly the discussions 
and experiments they had enjoyed together, - 
added her testimony: “Alicia does most of her 
studying in the stuffy alcove of the library, 
and after the library closes she wanders round 
like a stray kitten. She dreads to go home, I 
suppose.” 

“O girls, it’s no such thing,” Alicia cried 
indignantly. 

“And I should think there were enough of 
your lovely prints, without her stringing up 
— ugly daubs,” Freda went on disagree- 
ably. 

But she had the grace to blush when Alicia 
said gravely, “Her mother painted those, and 
if she’d hung them anywhere except in a 
straight line on the darkest wall of the room 
they’d be pretty. Her taste for interior deco- 
ration may be a bit undeveloped, but she’s a 
thoroughly nice girl, and I think you are all 
too critical. Of course I'd rather have my 
wardrobe left alone if it isn’t in perfect order, 
for I can’t find the things she puts away so 
tidily, and I don’t care to have my belongings 
in mathematical rows. Most of all I wish she 
wouldn’t shut her books so ostentatiously and 
look so bored when my friends drop in. But 
the truth is she doesn’t know how to be 
sociable.” 

“She might let you be,” said Freda remorse- 
lessly. 

The situation in the Crow’s Nest did not 
improve as Alicia had hoped it would. Sarah 
chafed under the restrictions and the noise 
and the confusion of the dormitory; she had 
been free from them all in the private house 
in the village. She found no pleasure in the 
happy comradeship of her mates, and Alicia 
was gradually losing her pleasure in it too. It 
was her first experience with futile and unap- 
preciated sacrifice, and she found it hard. 

Things came to a crisis when she gave 
Sarah a birthday party. A post card with 
“Happy Birthday” printed on it, which Alicia 
could not help seeing when she sorted their 
mail, gave her the idea. She arranged for a 
spread, invited the wittiest and the jolliest of 
her friends and shyly asked Sarah to wear her 
blue crépe de Chine, adding that there would 
be merrymaking after study hour. 

“But I’m afraid I can’t,” Sarah protested; 
“T have some work over at the lab to-night 
with some of the graduate students and Pro- 
fessor Baker. It’s awfully nice of you to ask 
me,” she added, flushing, as she saw Alicia’s 
face. “I’m not a very pleasant roommate, I’m 
afraid. Will nine o’clock be too late ?” 

“Oh, no; they’ll probably not all get here 
till then anyhow,” Alicia assured her. “There’s 
a chemistry quiz to-morrow, and most of 
them have to cram a bit for that, and it 
doesn’t matter about your dress; only I 
thought—you look so nice in it —” 

“Do you really think so?” Sarah looked 
more pleased than Alicia had ever seen her 
look before and that evening dressed with un- 
usual care. After dinner she caught up her 
notebook and clattered off with it tucked 
under the arm that did not hold the crutch. 

“Tl return in an hour, Alicia,” she called 
back, “and Ill try to do you proud.” 

“She can be nice after all,” Alicia thought 
happily. “Only she didn’t grasp the fact that 
the party was for her.” 

In spite of the imminence of the quiz, all 
the guests had come by half past eight 
o’clock; when Sarah did not arrive at nine 
they were indignant, and at half past nine 
they decided that she was impossible. Alicia 
reluctantly opened the ice cream and dis- 
pensed the birthday cake, and soon after- 
wards they all stole away; they thought that 
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when Sarah did come it might be pleasanter 
for Alicia to have no spectators present. 

As the closing bell rang Alicia heard Sarah’s 
crutch come tapping along the corridor, and a 
moment later Sarah herself, with the most 
blissfully happy expression Alicia had ever 
seen her wear, entered the room. 

“What a goose I am to bother my head 
about her when she can get so much solid 
enjoyment out of study,” Alicia thought. 

“We had a splendid evening,” Sarah cried, 
“so inspiring and so much accomplished, with 
the lab all to ourselves. I declare I forgot all 
about your party,” she ended with genuine 
concern as she noticed the remains of the 
feast. “It was really too bad of me.” 

“It was your birthday surprise,” Alicia 
could not forbear telling her, “and a bit like 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out, but never 
mind.” 

“Why, it is the twenty-ninth, isn’t it? I 
must say I think you were kind to go to all 
that trouble for me. What a nuisance a messy 
room is afterwards, though, when you're all 
tired out!” Sarah’s face had already lost the 
light of scholarly enthusiasm that made it 
lovely at times, and had resumed its usual 
reserved and somewhat chilly expression. She 
* looked with dreary distaste at the piles of 
plates and cups and at the disarray of the 
cosy room. “Shall I help you clear up? Where 
do you wash the dishes?” _ 

“Oh, no; you must be tired, going away 
over to the lab twice to-day,” Alicia told her. 
“You eat up the ice cream and have a piece of 
your own birthday cake at least.” 

Sarah amiably laid aside her firm hygienic 
principles and for once consented to eat be- 
tween meals; she also stopped long enough in 
her methodical preparations for bed to fold 
up Alicia’s couch cover, an unheard-of atten- 
tion on her part. She asked again, too, if she 
could help with the dishes, but Alicia insisted 
on doing the work alone, telling herself mean- 
while that she was a frivolous meddler, and 
that the attempt to help Sarah was a sad 
failure. 

When at last the room was tidy Alicia lay 
a long time pondering their dilemma. She and 
Sarah were no more uncongenial than many 
other roommates, but she was responsible for 
their being roommates, and that made a dif- 
ference. “There must be some way out of it,” 
she said to herself sleepily. 

The next day Gertrude Gerry and Freda 
Lang strolled into the Crow’s Nest to invite 
Alicia to tea in thy village. Only Sarah was 
there, a much disturbed and very remorseful 
Sarah. 

“JT just found this note on my desk,” she 
cried, “and you can see for yourself that she’s 
taken all her clothes and most of her books. 
I’m sure I didn’t mean to be disagreeable, and 
anyway she says she’s moved because she 
knows I can’t study so well with her here. It’s 
true I can’t,” Sarah admitted, and the girls 
were astonished to see tears in the cold eyes 
oi the Earnest Student. “My work has fallen 
off a lot, and I can’t afford to let it; I must 
get a good position next year. But it isn’t Ali- 
cia’s fault, and I wish she hadn’t moved. This 
is her room, and I feel as if I’d crowded her 
out, and J like her so,” she finished in some 
confusion. 

Freda looked up from the note. “She’s gone 
to that little room she had freshman year—in 
Webb, you know; I guess she really felt she 
ought to.” Freda was astonished to hear her- 
self explaining it so pleasantly to Sarah. “Of 
course you can’t help being more or less both- 
ered by Alicia’s popularity; we’ve always 
wondered how she kept up her work.” 

“Alicia’s brilliant; I’m not,” Sarah said 
quietly. “I hope you can persuade her to 
come back; I’m going to miss her, and I’m the 
one who should go to Webb.” 

“You couldn’t go back and forth to classes; 
it’s almost as far as the village,” Gertrude 
declared. “Let’s go over and talk to Alicia,” 
she said to Freda; then, turning to the discon- 
solate occupant of the Crow’s Nest, she added, 
“Don’t worry; we'll fix it somehow.” 

They found Alicia tacking a neatly printed 
placard on the dingy red wall paper in her 
new quarters. “Gobelin tapestry,” it read. The 
spotted table and the creaky rocker were la- 
beled “Antique Sheraton,” and the crippled 
bureau was labeled, “Heirloom.” For the rest 
the girls saw a narrow, poorly lighted apart- 
ment with no outlook and no possibilities. 

“In expectation of your coming I have 
spared no pains to make my new home at- 
tractive, and yet silence is all the reward I 
get,” mocked Alicia. “Wasn’t it lucky no one 
wanted this alluring retreat? Kay Stetson 
shared her single with Beth Kent, so Beth 
shouldn’t have to live here. But it’s not so bad 
when you’re used to it and get the man-killing 
bureau trained. And it’s deliciously quiet.” 
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“A quality that would appeal more to 
Sarah,” replied Freda. “I say, Alicia, you’ll 
have to come back, you know. The registrar 
is sure to object, and, besides, Sarah is lost 
without you. She is; she said as much.” 

Alicia looked incredulous. “Tt’s all settled; 
I’ve seen the registrar, and she approves. The 
head of the house has listed me with apparent 
pleasure as an inmate, and you needn’t think 
I’m a martyr either. I just had to do it after 
getting that child into such a pickle. Having 
a roommate is an experience that would have 
done a lot for Sarah earlier, but in senior 
year, with a sixteen-hour course and a useless 
knee, she just couldn’t stand the strain.” 

Though many tried, no one could persuade 
Alicia to go back, not.even Sarah, who came 
shyly to plead with her either to exchange 
rooms or to give her another chance. 

“Why, Sarah, it wasn’t anything you did,” 
Alicia insisted. “But I know you were both- 
ered, and you have enough to contend with 
now. Since you couldn’t go anywhere else, I 
had to; and since I’m perfectly comfortable 
and happy, you are not to worry.” 

“But all your lovely things!” Sarah pro- 
tested. 

“T wouldn’t have them anywhere else in the 
world. They just suit that room. Honestly, 
I’m so busy I’d never have time to look at 
them; when I do I’ll run up and see you.” 


The Le flash light showed that the 


The Christmas season, the mid-years and the 
glee-club concert went by, and people ceased 
to wonder about Sarah in the Crow’s Nest 
and Alicia in 9 Webb. Meanwhile, the sepa- 
rated roommates became fast friends, and 
Alicia went more and more often to her for- 
saken sanctum. At such times it took on its 
former air of festivity, for the girls flocked in; 
and Sarah did not look so bored er shut her 
books with such obvious reluctance. She 
beamed on them all, and for weeks no one 
referred to her as the Wet Blanket. 

To her own honest astonishment, and so 
gradually that others scarcely noticed the 
change in her, Sarah found that she could 
play a bit and still be a faithful student. In 
fact, having arranged her schedule to include 
fun and friendship, she went to her books and 
lecture notes with far more than her usual 
zest. 

“She’s a regular human being after all,” 
averred the frank Freda. “It’s the atmosphere 
of the Crow’s Nest, I guess, or the wholesome 
discipline of campus life. I got that from the 
dean’s last chapel talk. There couldn’t be 
more good times in the Crow’s Nest if you 
were here yourself, Alicia. The entire zodlogy 
10 class meets there, and Sarah reels off the 
Lepidoptera like a zoo assistant. I never knew 
that science could be such fun. And next Sat- 
urday we’re giving a party for her mother.” 

For a week Sarah had been aflutter with 
plans for her mother’s visit, but she had cer- 
tainly never dreamed that everyone in Tilden 
would turn out in their best clothes and their 
most charming moods to welcome Mrs. Steele 
on the evening of her arrival. Flushed with 
pride and happiness, Sarah saw her somewhat 
bewildered but delighted mother the centre of 
the group of girls that she had once thought 
altogether frivolous and selfish. 

“What a ninny I was,” she confided to 


Alicia as they filled innumerable sandwiches 
behind the screen in the alcove of the Crow’s 
Nest while the party progressed merrily in the 
study. “I can see that my mother is just 
bursting with pride in my newly won social 
graces, and I didn’t neglect the academic to 
acquire them either. I’ve done my best work 
the last three months. Goodness, here’s Freda 
for more sandwiches; take layer cake this 
time, that’s a dear. Just imagine, girls, what a 
dull time mother would have had if I were 
down in the village! All the same, Alicia,” she 
added wistfully when Freda had gone, “your 
cousin wanted you to live with the heir- 
looms.” 

Alicia glanced at the room she had aban- 
doned to Sarah so many weeks ago. With the 
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exception of the water colors, which were 
more tastefully hung among Alicia’s prints, it 
was arranged precisely as she had arranged 
it at first. The judge’s desk had the place of 
honor again; Sarah’s scientific litter had long 
ago been relegated to the laboratory, where 
she found it much more convenient to work, 
and the restful, homelike atmosphere that had 
made the room a favorite retreat was entirely 
restored. 

“Tt seems to me the heirlooms have served 
their purpose, even if I haven’t been here all 
the time,” Alicia said thoughtfully. “I have 
been here pretty much, though,” she added 
with a laugh. “However, if you really want 
me back—I’m a little weary of the red wall 
paper and that murderous bureau in 9 Webb.” 


UNDER THE RAMPART 


(By Charles Tenney Jackson 


HE Gulf tide had turned. Between two 
great masses of broken masonry that 
the storms of nearly a century had torn 
away from the outer ramparts of Fort Living- 
ston, the quaint, long-abandoned defense of 
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great ray, ... had come nearer 


Barataria Pass, Lester and Tommy finally 
brought their little skiff to land. 

“We'll catch the tide just right,” shouted 
Tommy. Taking his rod and a bucket of shrimp 
for bait, he climbed over the jagged block of 
cemented shells. “The trout always follow the 
first water into these holes,” he called. “We 
can stay here until dark.” 

“If this southeast breeze doesn’t kick up,” 
grunted Lester. “Hi! There’s my first strike!” 

In another minute Lester was fighting 
hard to land a lusty sea trout. Along the 
mossy, slippery rampart he danced, hopping 
over a rusty cannon of 1840, which stuck its 
sand-filled muzzle out of the shallow water, 
and finally landed his fish from the deeper 
water beyond. Then he stood up and yelled. 
The boys had no reels or patent rods; to land 
the big fellows they had to trust to main 
strength and luck. Tommy in his turn hooked 
a three-pounder. Then for an hour the two 
boys had the best sport they had ever found 
off the ruined walls of Fort Livingston. 

Behind the masonry blocks at their backs 
was the weed-grown, sand-filled inner court, 
round which ran a deep, high-walled moat 
across which a single drawbridge led to the 
landward rampart. 

“The government gave this fort up because 
it discovered that no enemy could ever get to 
the city through the big swamps even if they 
landed here,” Tommy explained to Lester, 
who was staying with him at his father’s fish- 
ing lodge on one of the inner islands of Bara- 
taria Bay. “The British tried to bribe old Jean 
Lafitte, the pirate, to guide ’em to the city; 
and when he turned ’em down and pulled out 
to join Andy Jackson they sailed round to 
attack New Orleans from the other side of 
the Mississippi. I guess you’ve read what Old 
Hickory and his Kentuckians did to ’em at 
the battle on the plain of Chalmette!” 


“And I suppose the pirates were pardoned ?” 

“They never came back to their old forts 
here on the point, anyhow. The government 
built this fort. The sea is slowly knocking it 
to pieces. Here, where the whole face of the 
fort is gone, a storm brings the water roaring 
through all the rooms and magazines and 
round the moat. The old ruin is a grand sight 
in a gale.” 

“You're going to have a strike!” yelled 
Lester. “I see a big trout scooting straight for 
you.” 

There was a flash through the clear water, 
a whirl of spray, and Tommy had hooked 
another fine fish. He tugged cautiously, for if 
the trout rushed the line under the fallen 
blocks of masonry he was sure to get away. 
Fortunately, the big fellow kept leaping on 
through the gentle surf. Sliding off the ram- 
part, Tommy waded after him, eager to play 
his fish a while. He rounded the corner of the 
inner quadrangle, passed the open end of the 
moat in which the surf was breaking and then 
saw that he could not let the fighting trout 
run any farther,, if he wished to keep out of 
deep water. 

“Have to come home now, old boy,” he 
said with a chuckle, swinging his bamboo pole 
gently in through the waist-deep surf. “Got to 
break this line if you want to —” 

Tommy’s gibe at the trout was cut short by 
a mouthful of sea water, for he took a sudden 
plunge over some obstruction half buried in 
the sand and received a hard bump on the 
cheek. He came to his feet gasping and sput- 
tering. Then, seeing his pole gliding out of 
reach, he grabbed at it, but succeeded only in 
touching it with his finger tips. When he 
lunged for it again, almost to his neck in 
water, he was chagrined to see the butt dis- 
appear—apparently into the solid masonry of 
the broken rampart. 

Behind him he heard a yell of laughter 
from Lester, who stood on the outer masonry 
blocks. “You will play with ’em, will you? 
That was the biggest beauty you ever saw! 
Got your pole and all, eh?” 

“Gone up the old corridor in the outer 
rampart! Well, he can’t run far, for there’s no 
water. I can get in from the moat and find 
him if he doesn’t break loose. Watch me!” 

He turned and waded up the moat. Two 
arched doorways opened from the moat into 
the corridor that ran through the rampart. 
When Lester came round the broken end of 
the rampart and could see into the fort 
Tommy was on his hands and knees crawling 
into the corridor over a sand drift that blocked 
one of the doorways almost to the arch. 

“Crawlin’ underground to get a fish is a 
new one,” commented Lester. “Is there water 
in there ?” 

“Depends on the tide. Not much now. I’ve 
been all through at low water. The loopholes 
give light enough to see by.” 

Tommy’s voice came hollow and muffled 
from the passage. Lester dropped over the 
sand drift in the doorway, crawled under the 
arch and, standing almost to his waist in 
water, looked up the long narrow corridor for 
perhaps three hundred feet, to where it turned 
at the corner of the fort. Looking the other 
way toward the open end of the corridor, he 
saw Tommy’s figure silhouetted against the 
white water beating outside. He decided to 
explore the corridor. The loopholes in the side 
of the gallery gave enough light so that he 
could see to pick his steps on the hard-packed 
sand, which lay deep over the ancient floor. 
The water grew shallower, and, looking out 
through the slits in the walls, Lester saw the 
weed-grown pools in the choked moat and 
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the bricked wall of the main fort. Finally he 
came where there were no more loopholes and 
saw that he was at the turn of the passage, 
which opened into a windowless room where 
at low tide the water lay shallow and undis- 
turbed over the drifted sand. 

Tommy came wading toward him in cha- 
grin. “The big idea is where did my fishin’ 
pole go?” he said. “Waded in to my neck, but 
the seas were banging so hard at the entrance 
that I couldn’t see anything. Waded right into 
mullet so thick they jumped clear out of the 
water almost into my face. But no sign of 
the big trout.” 

“What mean luck! Only pole you brought 
too!” said Lester. “Well, it’ll be sundown 
when we get the skiff off anyhow; and we 
caught sixteen.” 

Much disgruntled, Tommy stood wringing 
the water from his shirt. The faint light was 
growing fainter, and at the seaward end of 
the passage the boom of the waves was grow- 
ing louder. 

“Takes a storm to fill it way up here,” said 
Tommy. “That dark room behind us was a 
powder magazine—just~a big cell with no 
windows. I reckon those old fighters wheeled 
their powder and shot along the corridor to a 
shaft there is here that runs up to the ram- 
part. I tried to climb down the shaft once to 
get in here, but there’s a dinky little cannon 
that almost closed the hole; it must have 
fallen from its carriage when the wood rotted. 
If we could reach the ceiling and squirm past 
the gun we could get out that way.” 

“Well, I move we travel,” replied Lester. 
“When it’s dark here I'll bet it’s dark; but I 
kept my flash light dry.” 

They started wading back to the sand- 
choked archway through which they had en- 
tered the corridor. The water of the incoming 
tide was steadily growing deeper. Tommy was 
not twenty feet from the arch, and perhaps 
waist-deep in the softly moving tide, when he 
stopped abruptly. Lester saw him staring in 
silence down the dim corridor. 

“Hold on,” muttered Tommy when Lester 
tried to pass. “Right there opposite the door; 
do you see anything ?” 

Lester looked. A dully shining object 
showed in the rippling water. It seemed 
scarcely more than a shadow, but it moved. 

“Say,” grunted Tommy, “turn your flash 
light on. That thing wasn’t there when we 
came in. Looks like a — Say, turn your light 
on it!” 

By the light flickering across the ripples 
they saw just under the water a huge flat 
mass that almost filled the floor of the cor- 
ridor. With a cry Tommy leaped back. 

“A sting ray! Keep out of reach of that 
tail! It poisons when it strikes!” 

Annoyed by the light and the commotion 
that the boys made in retreating, the giant 
ray lifted its long black tail above the water 
and waved it menacingly. 

“Followed the tide in,” whispered Tommy. 
“They’re the worst things in these waters. 
That stinger halfway back on its tail can 
paralyze a man.” 

Turning, Lester glanced at the dim light 
showing through the nearest loophole. It was 

only a narrow slit in the thick wall; no one 
could get through it. The water was slowly 
rising; as the boys waded back it was almost 
waist-deep, but unless the wind came up they 
were in no danger from the tide. It was the 
giant ray slowly following them into the 
cavern that frightened them. Behind them was 
only the deep pool in the flooded magazine 
chamber, which might for all they knew be a 
haunt for still other monsters. The big sting 
ray was at least seven feet wide, and its tail 
was proportionately long. If it should start to 
thrash about in the shallow water its mere 
bulk would crush a man in such a narrow 
space. 

Lester had turned off his light, but the 
darkness left them in unbearable suspense, for 
every ripple and gurgle of the water might 
mean some movement of their foe. Lester 
turned on the light again. The water just rip- 
pled over the convex back of the great ray, 
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which now and then waved its tail in the air. 
Falling back a pace, the boys turned the flash 
light on the wet and slimy walls. TKen in the 
arched roof almost over their heads Tommy 
saw the square hole of the ancient ammuni- 
tion hoist. 

“Tf we could only get up there!” whispered 
Lester. “It isn’t all blocked; I can see light!” 

“Tt’s at least eight feet to that roof, but 
maybe I can hoist you. Stand on my shoul- 
ders.” 

“But you?” His companion stared at him. 
“You couldn’t follow !” 

They heard a splash in the dark. The flash 
light showed that the great ray, lunging per- 
haps at some small fish that swam in and out 
the loopholes, had come nearer. 

“We've got to!” whispered Tommy. “Here, 
step on my knee—then up! Get a hand on the 
roof, and I’ll move you over.” 

Thrusting the flash light inside Tommy’s 
shirt, Lester swung up and reached to the 
bricks and the rotted framework round them. 
The decayed wood fell away as he grasped at 
the ancient frame; but he finally got a hold 
with his fingers. 

“Now,” he whispered. “Steady! I'll get a 
pole for you or reach an arm down.” 

But when he had braced himself in the 
square, two-foot aperture he found that he 
had no room to turn, even if he could have 
reached down as far as his friend. 

Standing in the water, Tommy kept the 
light on the great fish, which had lunged on a 
few feet nearer. Lester heard the ripple and 
splash. Then suddenly, as if the creature had 
been alarmed, it whipped its long black tail 
up and over its invisible back and swept the 
wall not three feet from Tommy’s head. 

Tommy watched the tail but clung to his 
position; he could not afford to retreat from 
the only place where there was any hope of 
escape. In the dark above Lester was scratch- 
ing round on the cement walls. 

“Wait!” he called. “My shirt—I’m twisting 
it like a rope. Now, can you reach the end?” 

“Ves!” Tommy grasped at the knotted 
sleeves. “Brace yourself. That ray must be 
less than six feet from me.” 

Then Lester felt the pull of Tommy’s body 
on the khaki shirt. Together they strained and 
struggled, Lester with his knees and shoulders 
ground into the cement to hold the twisted 
shirt, Tommy to scramble up into the aper- 
ture. Finally Lester felt Tommy’s head touch 
his ankles. Breathlessly now, with their bodies 
squeezed together, they worked farther up 
into the ammunition hoist. Then Tommy also 
got a foothold on the frame, and they stopped 
to rest. 

“We're not out yet,” gasped Lester. “That 
old cannon is right above my head. But the 
dirt is softer where it caved in. I can feel 
weeds and vines growing down in the hole.” 

“We've got to dig out past the gun. Let me 
get above you and work.” 

Tommy wormed his way up over Lester’s 
body and began to tear at the roots and dirt. 
They could see the first stars shining now. A 
heavy splashing came from the corridor be- 
low. Lester took the light and turned it down- 
ward. There, directly under them, the light 
showed the huge black bulk of the ray on the 
whitish sand ufder the water. 

“Feeding his way along, I guess,” said 
Tommy. “If you slip you’re a goner. You'll 
be thrashed or stung to death:” 

Tommy twisted himself up past the rusty 
muzzle of the gun. It was an ancient smooth- 
bore perhaps six feet long, embedded where it 
had fallen. As Tommy crashed through the 
weeds and briers, Lester in his turn crept past 
the muzzle. Tommy reached him a hand. 
Then they sat down and laughed excitedly. 
Flashing the light down into the pit, they saw 
the shadowy back of the ray and the tail 
wavering over the water. 

“Say,” said Tommy, “a little work would 
pry this old cannon down on him, muzzle 
first. It’s loose now from the dirt we dug 
away. Good thing it didn’t drop on us!” 

“Kick away on that side! I think we can do 
it! It’ll be the last shot ever fired from the old 
fort!” 

“Not exactly shooting, but he'll feel it! 
There, it’s sinking. Heave together.” 

With a slow crunching of earth and shells, 
the old gun slipped and jarred on the cement 
work and then fell muzzle first down the am- 
munition hoist. Above the dull splash as it 
struck the water came a tremendous din in 
the cavernous corridor. The big sting ray 
must have made a terrific leap when the metal 
struck him. Then the boys heard him charge 
blindly down the corridor, and when they had 
climbed to the rampart to make their way 
homeward Tommy laughed nervously and 
said, “Well, one of Fort Livingston’s guns saw 
service, anyhow!” 
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The Bride’s Door, St. Thomas’s Church 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A GOOD JACKKNIFE is closed when it’s 
net in use. 


Dark are the Spheres that only drink the Light; 
The Moons that take and give alone are Bright. 


NO MATTER HOW GOOD the book, it 
can’t do all the work. To reap from its 
sowing you must do more than merely read it. 


WELLS DRILLED FOR OIL in western 
Texas have shown the presence of potash- 
bearing salts at points several miles apart. 
After prospecting the district a geologist of 
the University of Texas predicts that the 
greatest potash deposits in the world will be 
found fifteen hundred feet below the surface 
in Crane, Ector, Ward and Midland counties. 


WHEN THE GREAT LINER Olympic 
burned coal she required the services of 229 
men in her firerooms; with oil-burning en- 
gines 60 men do the work. It took nearly a 
week to put 7500 tons of coal into her bunk- 
ers, but now six hours are enough for her to 
get a supply of fuel. The liner now makes her 
round trip in three weeks and travels with 
almost no smoke. 


ANYONE WHO IS FAMILIAR with the use 
of a gouge and a mallet, a saw and a paint- 
brush can undertake the simpler kinds of tree 
surgery. Prompt treatment of breaks is the 
surest and most economical way of prevent- 
ing disease and decay, and all wounds made 
in repair work should be cleaned, sterilized 
and protected from infection as carefully as 
similar wounds are treated in animal surgery, 
and for the same reason. 


THE HUNTING SEASON is at hand, and 
therefore it is time to recall the old maxim of 
the woods, “If you get lost, stay put.” A night 
in the open and twenty-four hours without 
food need not hurt anyone if he does not use 
all his energy in futile wandering and shout- 
ing. The most conspicuous spot available sug- 
gests itself as the place to camp, and common 
sense directs a little smoky fire to guide the 
mevitable searchers. There is no need to 
worry ; if you follow nothing but the rule you 
cannot be lost long, and your rescuers will not 
have tg run down a wild man at the finish. 


SWITZERLAND, having no coal or raw ma- 
terials of its own, has always been obliged to 
cater to lovers of luxuries by the high quality 
of its manufactures; but other countries are 
now buying only necessaries, and the compet- 
itors of Switzerland, especially Germany, are 
well organized to undersell the Swiss in every- 
thing. The hotel business, except in the large 
centres, is quite at a standstill. For the Swiss 
people who depend on their daily work for a 
living the situation is very difficult and, if it 
were not for the more severe suffering in 
other parts of the world, might well com- 
mand some outside effort toward relief. 


ADULT SUFFERERS from hay fever need 
no warning to beware of the wind-blown 
pollen of the ragweeds, but children need- 
lessly expose themselves to infection from 
hay-fever plants and so contract “colds” that 
could be avoided. Children often pick the 
daisy fleabane, the pollen of which is noxious. 
The little daisylike flowers are about half an 
inch in diameter and have a greenish-yellow 
centre. Occasionally the petals are lilac tinged, 
and sometimes they are extremely short or 
altogether absent. When a child is old enough 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


to play by itself, it is old enough to learn the 
numerous hay-fever weeds, most of which are 
wind pollinated and have inconspicuous flow- 
ers, devoid of bright color or scent, but form- 
ing pollen in great quantities. 
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LEADERSHIP 


HE meetings of the Institute of Politics 

at Williamstown, Massachusetts, this sum- 

mer have been of extraordinary interest 
and value. The generous promoters of the 
enterprise have made it possible for some of 
the wisest and best-informed publicists in the 
world to meet in the little college town among 
the hills, and there to exchange views and 
express opinions on a score of difficult politi- 
cal and economic problems. 

One of the most conspicuous visitors to 
Williamstown was Viscount Bryce. His age, 
his learning and his lifelong devotion to lib- 
erty and popular government made almost 
everything he said notable. Some of his opin- 
ions, particularly those about the Treaty of 
Versailles, which he accused of making more 
issues than it settled, were controverted by 
other speakers, but one address that he made 
found no one to disagree. It was that in which 
he spoke of the present lack of great leader- 
ship in the democratically governed nations 
of the world and the crying need for such 
leadership. : 

It has long been the comfortable doctrine 
that general education was to be the safe 
foundation of successful democracy. The edu- 
cation of the people was at once to diminish 
the need for great leaders and to create a 
sufficient supply to meet the need that re- 
mained. But the events of the last decade 
have shaken our faith in education as a pan- 
acea for the world’s troubles. It helps, but it 
is not enough. It does not lift a people beyond 
the danger of prejudice and misconception 
and excessive national pride. It does not 
always produce the man or men needed to 
direct affairs safely, wisely, steadily toward 
the goal of peace with justice. ‘ 

Viscount Bryce declared that leadership is 
all-important; that the “stream of events” 
that some philosophers have exalted as all- 
decisive yields to the direction of the master 
mind; that the effort of an age may easily be 
frustrated if there are no strong men to em- 
body and guide that effort. “Europe would be 
a very different thing,” he said, “if there had 
been no Bismarck and no Mazzini.” Certainly 
the United States would be a very different 
nation if there had been no Washington and 
no Lincoln. It is the lack of strong, farsighted 
leadership that makes the international situ- 
tion to-day so disquieting. 

Leadership is a matter of character rather 
than of learning. It appears when a people or 
a race feels deeply, earnestly, unitedly on the 
problems of life. Religious feeling, universal 
and sincere, is perhaps the soil in which it 
flourishes best, though a similar devotion to a 
philosophy or a ial creed is almost as 
favorable a source. The sophistication, the 
cooling enthusiasms, the fondness for comfort 
and leisure that go with a very high state of 
civilization are not the materials of which 
leadership is made. Viscount Bryce thinks, 
too, that the proportion of leaders diminishes 
as the numbers of a people increase; perhaps 
simply because the mental inertia of so large 
a mass becomes too great to be moved except 
by the occasional extraordinary man. 

If leaders do not appear, the world must 
stumble on without them. It is fortunately 
true that most people, educated or unedu- 
cated, would prefer to live at peace with their 
neighbors and would choose, if they knew 
how, the path of justice. Perhaps good for- 
tune will direct their steps into it. 
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PETER OF SERBIA 


N the death of old King Peter of Serbia 
the world loses one of the most picturesque 
figures of the war. He and King Albert 

were the only monarchs of all the warring 
nations who personally led their troops into 
battle, and who shared the hardships and pri- 
vations of the common soldier. He might well 
have claimed exemption from military service 
on the ground of age and physical disability, 
for when the war began he was more than 
seventy years old, deaf and almost blind. 
Yet, as he led his troops into battle, so when 
disaster befell them and they were driven 
from their own country, he was one of the 
last to flee; and after the flight through Al- 
bania he reorganized his army at Saloniki 
and eventually returned with it to his native 
land. There until 1918, when his second son 


Alexander succeeded him as regent, he was 
active in the work of reconstruction. Since 
1919 he had lived most of the time in Greece, 
a feeble invalid; but at the end he had his 
wish and died in Belgrade. 

It is unfortunate that any shadow should 
rest on a life that closed in so noble a fashion. 
Yet although no evidence directly connecting 
Peter with the assassination of his predecessor 
on the throne, King Alexander, and of his 
wife, Queen Draga, has come to light, circum- 
stances pointing to his complicity have never 
satisfactorily been explained away. For a 
hundred years or more Karageorgevitch 
and the Obrenovitch families had each claimed 
to be the royal house of Serbia; the feud be- 
tween them had been bitter and intense, with 
now a member of one house on the throne, 
and now a member of the other; the head of 
the family that was out of power usually 
found it convenient to live in exile. In 1903, 
when Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty 
was king, Peter Karageorgevitch was living in 
Geneva. On July 11, a number of army offi- 
cers broke into the palace at Belgrade, shot 
down the royal retainers, and murdered King 
Alexander and Queen Draga. Four days later 
Peter Karageorgevitch asce: throne. 
He had expressed his horror at the crime and 
declared his innocence; and he promised to 
punish the conspirators. That promise he did 
not keep. . 
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THE SEASONS 


FTEN we meet people who say that they 
don’t like summer, others who don’t like 
winter, occasionally some who don’t 

like autumn, and once in a while some one 
who doesn’t like spring. Seldom will anyone 
admit—or boast—that he likes all the seasons 
equally. And yet if a man were to keep a 
record of the days in the year that simply 
from the point of view of weather and physi- 
cal comfort he enjoyed, there would probably 
be no season that would establish a decisive 
claim to his favor. And if there were any 
such, it would almost certainly not be spring. 

People are generally governed in their likes 
or dislikes of the seasons by the extremes 
rather than by the average of weather dis- 
played. Persons of cheerful and optimistic 
spirit are likely to remember a season by its 
shining days rather than by its stormy ones; 
and persons who are easily affected by ad- 
verse circumstances take their strongest im- 
pressions of a season from those days when it 
is at its worst. By that reasoning it might 
appear that to such persons all seasons are 
equally bad, and that to the others all are 
equally good. But impressions are relative; 
and anyone who shudders and shivers in cold 
weather is pretty sure to prefer summer, how- 
ever hot it may be, and one who really suffers 
from heat is likely to think that winter is the 
best time of the year. 

The law of compensation that Emerson 
preached applies in our attitude toward the 
seasons. If we did not have foggy and windy 
and rainy days, we should not appreciate 
nearly so much as we do sunshine and blue 
sky and soft breezes. If we never looked out 
into utter blackness of night, with blasts of 
wind and snow beating against the panes, we 
should not look up at moon and stars and the 
silent spaces of the heavens with quite the 
same love of their beauty. Even the most 
wonderful things in nature might grow stale 
in our eyes if there were no contrast in the 
circumstances of their appearance. 
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A POINT OF HONOR 


N old controversy, which seemed to be 
settled, has been revived and is likely 
soon to engage the attention of Congress. 

Is it permissible for the United States to ex- 
empt American vessels from paying toll for 
the use of the Panama Canal? 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, made with 
Great Britain in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, stood in the way of our holding the 
undivided control of an interoceanic canal, 
even though we might build it. Many diplo- 
matic efforts were made to get the British 
government to let us abrogate the treaty, and 
at last they succeeded. By the Hay—Pauncefote 
Treaty Great Britain yielded its joint rights 
in any interoceanic canal, to be constructed, 
upon our agreeing that if we built the canal it 
should be open on equal terms to the use of 
all countries. 


When the canal was finished the contro-. 


versy arose over the proper construction of 
the word “all.” Did it really mean all, or all 
except the United States? It was strongly 
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held by many, in Congress and in the press, 
that we meant only to admit all other nations 
on a basis of equality, one with another, and 
that it was unreasonable to suppose that after 
assuming the entire cost of building the canal 
we had intended to take no advantage of 
owning it. On the other hand it was con- 
tended that good faith required us to observe 
strictly the exact words of the treaty, and to 
make the samg rates for our own shipping 
that we made for the vessels of Great Britain 
and other countries. 

At first Congress decided that we might 
honorably exempt our own vessels from pay- 
ing toll. Then the arguments of the other side 
prevailed. The law was changed, and the 
canal is to-day operated on the principle that 
“all” means all, and that the United States is 
one of the all. But the question has come up 
once more. A proposal is before Congress to 
exempt vessels plying between two ports of 
the United States from paying toll. The coast- 
wise trade is by law restricted to American 
vessels, and it is urged that no essential injus- 
tice would be done since this is a branch of 
commerce in which foreign ships cannot be 
employed. 

Although a persuasive argument can be 
made for exempting some or all American 
vessels, the world outside has always regarded 
it as unsound and, indeed, tricky. The ques- 
tion of national honor is involved. To change 
the meaning of a word that has but one 
meaning in order to gain a money advantage 
is not creditable. Those who are solicitous 
about the future of the railways argue also 
that a toll-free canal would give water traffic 
an unfair advantage over rail traffic, but that 
argument ‘sounds thin and pale beside that 
which involves the nation’s honor. 
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HUMOR IN STONE ° 


HOT-WEATHER sensation sprang last 
A month from a New York reporter’s 
discovery that the sculptured panel over 
the so-called “bride’s door” of St. Thomas’s 
Church in that city was embellished on one 
side by a true-lover’s knot and on the other 
side by a conventionalized dollar mark. The 
discovery led to others. Careful examination 
of the carved decorations about the main door 
showed that the architect had introduced a 
whole series of contemporary types in little: 
a haughty dowager, a fop with high hat and 
monocle, a purse-proud parvenu, a dignified 
man of affairs, a woman of sweet and serious 
face—and so on. 

The bits of satire and good-humored cari- 
cature on the exterior of a place of worship 
surprised and offended a good many persons, 
who regard them as being in distinctly bad 
taste, to say the least. The fact that such a 
feeling is common shows how far our reli- 
gious ideas have moved from those of the 
Middle Ages. St. Thomas’s is a beautiful Gothic 
church, one of the finest modern examples 
of pointed architecture in the world. It was 
designed by architects who are thoroughly 
familiar with the principles and the spirit of 
medizval building, and who in designing St. 
Thomas’s put themselves as nearly as possible 
in the mood of the fourteenth-century crafts- 
men. 

Everyone who has visited the great medi- 
eval churches of Europe knows that the 
sculpture that ornaments them is surprisingly 
realistic when it is not deliberately grotesque. 
In those days the artist observed closely and 
gave free play to his fancy. The church, which 
was then the centre of all community life, was 
not in his eyes too sacred to reflect the aspects 
of everyday life or to teach truth by picturing 
the vices as well as the virtues of human na- 
ture. In those days few people could read. 
Most of the populace were therefore more 
interested than we are in pictorial or sculp- 
tural teaching. The cathedrals of France are 
rich in amusing satires on human folly and 
frailty. Caricatures half human and _ half 
animal stand for the sins of pride or greedi- 
ness or lust. The clergy themselves are often 
mocked in stone. There are human types of 
every degree of health or ill health. Charcot, 
the eminent French physician, found among 
the figures. on the porches of Chartres the 
characteristic signs of many of the mental 
diseases that he had spent his life in studying. 
Even the imps of darkness were not forbid- 
den subjects. The quaint little devil that sits 
on the capital of a pillar in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral and the long-necked demon that grins 
from the tower of Notre Dame are familiar 
to almost everyone. 

If that treatment of religious subjects and 
of religious edifices shocks us to-day, it is be- 
cause of the legacy that Puritanism has left 
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us. The break with the Middle Ages that oc- 
curred in the seventeenth century was decisive. 
Religion was no longer one of the manifesta- 
tions of a vigorous life here in the world, but 
of a retreat from the world, a protest against 
earthly conditions. It is impossible to imagine 
the Puritan or post-Puritan church builders 
exercising either humor or satire as the medi- 
geval men used it. They would have thought 
~ it utterly sacrilegious. Is it an evidence that 
we are drifting away from Puritan modes of 
thought that church architects can work 
boldly in the medieval spirit without causing 
more than a day’s sensation in the news- 
rs? 
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A NEW KIND OF COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


NTIOCH COLLEGE, the first president 
of which was the famous educator 
Horace Mann, has recently come under 

the presidency of Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, a 
very well-known civil engineer, who, besides 
discharging his college duties, is directing the 
great engineering works that are intended to 
control the flood waters of the Miami River. 

Mr. Morgan is not a trained or experienced 
educator, but he has very clear ideas on edu- 
cation, which he is now in a position to try 
out. He believes that young men can be 
taught to direct their own lives and those of 
others; that the colleges and the technical 
schools should not only turn out men who are 
fitted to be intelligent and highly trained em- 
ployees, but also—and chiefly—men who have 
the power and ambition for leadership and 
self-direction. To that end he is going to make 
an interesting educational experiment at An- 
tioch. 

The course is to-be six years long, but only 
half of the time is to be spent in the class- 
room. Every five weeks the student passes 
from college to shop or office or back again. 
According to the tastes and ambitions he dis- 
plays, the college finds him employment in 
some of the many industrial enterprises that 
centre at Dayton and Springfield. Mr. Mor- 
gan also means to put up some modern fac- 
tory buildings on the college campus and lease 
the space in them to manufacturers who will 
draw all or much of their help from the un- 
dergraduate body of the college. 

While he is in the classroom the young man 
pursues the same studies and submits to the 
same discipline that any college has. When he 
takes his turn in the shop he becomes a mem- 
ber of that organization and must satisfy the 
demands of his employer in order to keep his 
position. But the college is not solely for men 
who purpose to follow an industrial career. 
Those who intend to be doctors or lawyers or 
school-teachers have opportunity for practical 
work in hospital or office or schoolroom. 

The plan means that a boy earns his own 
education. He can pay his way by what he 
earns in his working time, and he gets besides 
a thorough knowledge of the kind of business 
in which he is most interested. Under the 
sympathetic eyes of the men whom Mr. 
Morgan has interested in his scheme, the boy 
also gets opportunity to take responsibility 
and to show originality or ingenuity if he has 
it. Antioch means to be particular about the 
young men it takes—particular both about 
their brains and about their serious desire to 
profit by their education. Mr. Morgan be- 
lieves that his plan will produce men of culti- 
vation and of practical ability; men who will 
be fitted to be leaders in citizenship and in 
industrial and professional life. 

The system is so unusual that we must 
await its results before we pronounce on its 
validity. But Mr. Morgan has interested some 
eminent men in his new kind of college, and 
he is putting into the experiment unlimited 
enthusiasm and a very high degree of con- 
structive and administrative ability. Every- 
one who is interested in education as a means 
of raising the quality of our industrial life 
will watch Antioch. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE most recent legislation on the subject 

matter of the eighteenth, or prohibitory, 
amendment may fairly be described as a con- 
cession to the demand for a greater degree of 
“personal liberty.” The amendment to the 
prohibitory law provides that the enforce- 
ment agents may not enter a private dwelling 
in search of intoxicants without a warrant, 
and that warrants shall issue only when there 
1s reason to believe that liquor is being sold or 
manufactured for sale within the house. The 


House of Representatives did not take this 
action unwittingly, for a determined effort 
was made to strike out the words “for sale.” 
The House, however, voted 96 to 54 against 
it. If this legislation is not revised there would 
appear to be nothing to prevent an ingenious 
and discreet home-brewer from enjoying—if 
he can—alcoholic drinks of his own concoc- 
tion. The newspapers report also a relaxation 
of the laws in Russia against intoxicants. Bev- 
erages containing fourteen per cent or less of 
alcohol can be manufactured under the new 
law, but they are heavily taxed. The financial 
difficulties of the soviet government are prob- 
ably the cause of the change in the law. 


S 


E are beginning to find out what men 

are to take part in the great conference 
at Washington in November. President Har- 
ding has already designated Secretary Hughes 
and Senator Lodge. Premier Briand of France 
has decided to attend, and it is not probable 
that Lord Northcliffe will meet with any 
success in trying to prevent Mr. Lloyd George 
from naming himself and Lord Curzon as 
delegates from Great Britain. It is regarded 
as probable that one or two other Senators 
will be added to the American delegation and 
perhaps Mr. Root, if he will serve. 


S 


HEN he is among a sympathetic audi- 

ence General Ludendorff is not afraid to 
talk more war. He spoke recently at K6nigs- 
berg in the heart of Prussia, and declared 
without any ifs or buts that it would be the 
task of the future to drive the Poles out of all 
Prussian territory and to deliver the German 
lands of the Ostmark, or Baltic provinces, from 
their present rulers. He added the pious wish 
that Russia and Prussia would never again be 
enemies. Things went much better, he thinks, 
when the two empires between them were 
devouring Poland mouthful by mouthful. At 
the same time we read of great public demon- 
strations in Berlin and other German cities 
against war. One hundred thousand persons 
in Berlin marched in a procession of those 
who are determined that there shall be “no 
more war.” Sometime these Germans and 
General Ludendorff’s kind are likely to come 
into collision. We know which party we shall 
sympathize with. ° 


HE farmers as a political body have 

gained control of another provincial 
government in Canada—that of Alberta. Mr. 
H. Greenfield is the new premier. He is a 
native of England who came across the ocean 
to get employment as a farm laborer and who 
has become one of the very successful farmers 
of the Canadian west. The farmers control 
nearly all the seats in the assembly of Alberta, 
and there are hardly any members who are 
not in entire sympathy with the agricultural 
party. ° 


HE soviet government of Russia has 

agreed to all the conditions that through 
Secretary Hughes and Secretary Hoover our 
government laid down as essential to any plan 
for American assistance to famine-stricken 
Russia. All Americans now imprisoned in 
Russia are to be released, and the food and 
other supplies sent from this country are not 
to be turned over to the soviet government 
for distribution, but administered by the rep- 
resentatives of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. The reason for the first demand is 
obvious; the second condition was made be- 
cause no one has any confidence that the 
soviet government would use the provisions 
for those who need them most. The readiness 


with which Lenine acceded is an indication of |" 


the serious destitution with which he has to 
deal, and of his eagerness to establish any sort 
of relations with the nations of the West. So 
far as the United States is concerned these 
relations are not likely to get beyond furnish- 
ing relief to the hungry people of Russia, and 
that will be done not by the government but 
by a strictly voluntary organization. Col. 
William N. Haskell, who directed the relief 
work in Armenia, will have charge of the sim- 
ilar but greater work in Russia. 


o 


HE report of the Panama Canal for the 

past fiscal year shows that 2892 ships— 
about eight a day—passed through the locks, 
carrying between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000 
tons of cargo. Of those ships 1212 had Ameri- 
can registry. The tonnage of the vessels that 
used the canal was almost twenty-five per 
cent greater than in any previous year. The 
slides in Culebra cut that at first made the 
operation of the canal so difficult still recur 
occasionally, but they are dealt with so well 
that they rarely cause any delay to shipping. 
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New Breakfasts 
Try these Puffed Grain Delights 


These bubble grains, flimsy and flavory, offer many food 


enjoyments. 


Try them all. 
Puffed Rice is a food confection. 


It tastes like toasted nuts. 


And its fairy-like texture adapts it as a blend with fruit. 
Mix it in the morning fruit dish. Learn how much it adds. 


Try melted butter on 


it sometime, instead of cream and 


sugar. Thousands like it best in that way. Or add your cream 
and sugar to the buttered Rice, and you will have the finest 


cereal dainty ever served. 





Crisp and douse with 
after school. 


melted butter for hungry children 


Let them eat like peanuts. 
Puffed Grains are whole grains made easy to digest. 


Every 


food cell is exploded. Thus every element is made available 


as food. 


If you want children to eat more whole grains, this is the 


way to entice them. 





Garnish ice cream with Puffed 
Rice. The grains are like fragile nut 
meats. They seem to melt into the 
cream, adding an almond flavor. 


Use either Puffed Grain as flaky 


toasted wafers for your soups. 





Suppers 





Puffed Wheat in milk forms the 
ideal dish for supper or at bedtime. 
The grains are airy, flaky, toasted. 
The flavor is delightful. With every 
food cell blasted, every granule 


feeds. Digestion is made easy and 
complete. 


Make whole wheat tempting. It 
is rich in needed minerals, 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Whole grains puffed to 
8 times normal size 


Rice steam-exploded, 
puffed to bubbles 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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THE THREE R’S 


Verses and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


Reading, ’riting, ’rithmetic ! 
Ring the school bell, ring! 
Little feet must hasten quick; 

Ring like anything! 


Mountain, seashore, ocean, 
plain, 
Echo all at once. 
May the school flag never fly 
Over a little dunce! 


o 9 


RAGGED ROBIN AND 
BOUNCING BET 


By Catha Wells 


HOUGH Doris was six years old, she 

had never stayed in the country, and so, 

when her father moved to a town not 
far from her grandmother’s farm, she was 
overjoyed. She could hardly wait to get out 
to the farm. 

At first there was so much to do at home 
that mother could not leave, but it was ar- 
ranged that Doris, traveling in the care of the 
conductor, should go alone down to grand- 
mother’s. 

The day came at last, and it was almost 
time to go to the station. 

“You'll like the country,” her father said. 
“Give my love to ragged robin and bouncing 
bet and all the rest!” 

“Ragged Robin and Bouncing Bet!” Doris 
repeated to herself. “They must be queer chil- 
dren. But perhaps people in the country have 
funny names like that. What do they look 
like, mother ?” she asked. 

“Who ?” mother asked, deep in her packing. 

“Ragged Robin and Bouncing Bet.” 

“Oh, they’re lovely!” mother said. “Ragged 
robin is red and bouncing bet is pink. You 
will like them ever so much, I know.” 

Doris went off witha happy heart, and 
when she got to grandmother’s she found the 
country even more interesting than she had 
expected it to be. She spent a good deal of 
time exploring the yard, the barn and the 
fields next to the house. 

“Grandmother,” she said on the third day, 
“T keep looking for Ragged Robin and 
Bouncing Bet. Where are they ?” 
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Grandfather, who was a little deaf, caught 
the words “south meadow” and looked over 
his spectacles. “By the way,” he said to his 
wife, “I must get rid of that ragged robin and 
bouncing bet in the south meadow. They are 
perfect pests.” 

“Well, I suppose you must,” grandmother 
replied, “but I shall be sorry to give up the 
bright little things. They are so cheery.” 

Doris looked in astonishment from one 
of her grandparents to the other. 







enjoy so much playing with 
them!” she said to herself 
mournfully. 

She did not go back to 
the meadow the next morn- 
ing; it would have been 
hard to face the other two 
children, “I am glad mother is coming 
to-morrow,” she thought. “Perhaps 
she’ll be able to stop grandfather.” 

When her mother arrived she went 
running down to the gate. “O mother, 
you’ve come just in time!” she said. 

Some one interrupted just then, and 
there was no chance to explain; but 
as soon as possible Doris asked her 
mother to come for a walk. 

“All right,” mother agreed, “let’s 
go down to the south meadow. I 
know well enough what we shall find 
there!” 

As they came in sight of the meadow Doris 
saw her little friends bobbing round among 
the flowers. 

“Aren’t they dear?” she said. 

Her mother’s eyes were on the red and pink 
flowers. “Lovely,” was her answer. “But I’m 
afraid they get in your grandfather’s way.” 

Doris’s heart sank. “Oh, why, mother, why 
should they ?” she cried. 

The boy and girl came smiling to meet the 
newcomers. 

“Hello, Ragged Robin and Bouncing Bet!” 
Doris cried joyfully. “See, mother has come!” 

The children shook hands shyly. “Why, to 
be sure, you do look like ragged robin and 
bouncing bet,” mother said. 

The boy and the girl looked at each other 
and laughed. 

“Doris thinks so,” the little boy said. “She 
never calls us anything else.” 

Doris’s eyes grew round. “What else could 
I call you?” she asked in amazement. 

“Our names are Bob and Bess,” said the 

little girl. “Didn’t we ever tell you?” 
. “Not so very different from Robin and 
Bet,” mother put in. Then she looked at Doris 
and began to understand. “What are you 
gathering ?” she asked the children. 

“Ragged robin and bouncing bet,” they an- 
swered, both speaking at once. 

“Doris’s grandfather is going to clear up 





“Well, well!” said grandmother in a 
pleased voice. “You talk like a regular 
country girl. Go down to the south 
meadow and look.” 

Doris ran gayly down to the south 
meadow. 

“Sure enough, there they are!” she 
cried in delight. 

A little boy and girl were picking 
flowers in the meadow. Doris ran up 
to them joyfully. 

“How do you do, Robin and Bet?” 
she said. “I’m so glad you’ve come to 
play with me! I am Doris, and Mrs. 
Lee is my grandmother.” 

The other children laughed and 
nodded; they seemed glad to see her 
too. The boy had red hair and a jolly 
face; the girl was chubby and blue- 
eyed. Doris wondered why people 
called them “ragged” and “bouncing.” 
The boy looked very neat and, though 
the little girl in the pink pinafore and 
sunbonnet was round and chubby, she 
did not bounce. 

“They look just exactly the way they 
ought to look,” Doris said to herself. 
“One red and one pink and both full 
of fun. Bouncing Bet,” she said aloud, 
“you and Ragged Robin must be my 
playmates the whole time I’m here.” 

The two little strangers looked at her 
in rather an odd way, she thought, but 
they both laughed and nodded. 

“Come on and help us pick flowers,” 
the boy said. 

“Some people call them weeds,” the 
little girl remarked, “but we never do.” 

It was so delightful down there in 
the meadow that when the dinner bell rang 
Doris could hardly tear herself away. 

“Good-by, Ragged Robin and Bouncing 
Bet,” she said. “I’m going driving this after- 
noon. To-morrow I shall see you again.” 

“Where have you been all the morning?” 
her grandmother asked when Doris reached 
the house. “You look as happy as a lark.” 

“T am,” Doris answered. “I’ve been down 
in the south meadow, playing with —” 





**Go to it, Caper,’’ he said 


Grandfather laughed. “They are cheery 
enough,” he said, “but they’re no good. Why, 
even the cows don’t eat them.” 

Doris was horrified. “I should hope not,” 
she thought. 

All through the rest of the meal she was 
very solemn. Grandfather had always seemed 
so jolly and kind; how could he do such a 
heartless thing as to drive those poor little 
children out of the meadow? “And I did 


the field soon,” the boy added. “So we're hav- 
ing a good time here while we can.” 

Then Doris understood what they meant. 
She explained her mistake, ‘and they had a 
laugh all round. 

“But I’m going to ask grandfather to leave 
a little patch of the real ragged robin and 
bouncing bet for us to plsy in,” Doris said. 

And grandfather did, and in it the three 
friends played to their hearts’ content. 


DRAWN BY PAUL MASON 
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THE CIRCUS DOG 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


ve UT, father, Duke will have to go along, 
too,” said Aleck. “Of course he will.” 
“He’d pine away if we left him,” 
Fannie added. She stooped down and stroked 
the sleek head of Duke, a pampered-looking 
little fox terrier, and gave him a piece of 
candy. 

“Now, see here, children,” Mr. Howard 
said, “we can’t have the dog at camp this 
year. But I’ve found a place on a farm where 
he will have good care, and so that is settled.” 
He turned to Duke. “It will do a city dog 
good to rough it a while in the country,” he 
said with a laugh. 

Aleck and Fannie looked doleful, but of 
course there was nothing more to be said. On 
the day before the family moved to the sea- 
side Duke was sent off in a comfortable 
basket by express to the farm where he’ was 
to spend the vacation. 

“Next summer,” Mr. Howard told Aleck 
and Fannie, “we shall be at the other camp, 
near this one, where campers are allowed to 
have their dogs.” 

That made the children happy. Every few 
days they spoke of Duke and wondered how 
he was getting along in the country. They felt 
a little doubtful, for Duke was a good deal 
spoiled; he was fussy about what he ate and 
where he slept. 

“I do hope those people will take good care 
of him,” Fannie said. 

“Yes, he isn’t like other dogs,” was Aleck’s 
reply. 

August passed, and when the Ist of Sep- 
tember came the Howards got ready to leave 
camp. It was decided that they should take a 
roundabout route home and pick up Duke on 
the way. But the unfamiliar road was very 
rough, and before they reached the farm the 
car broke down. Mr. Howard worked over 
it in vain for a while, and then he decided to 
go over to a house that he saw in the distance 
and ask for help. Aleck and Fannie went with 
him. 

A tow-headed boy met them at the gate. 
He gave the brother and sister a good-nafured 
grin and then went to call the farmer. When 

the two men started off to the car 
Aleck and Fannie lingered behind to 
sit a while in the cool yard and talk 
to the boy, who had very funny, 
friendly ways. He told them that his 
name was Thad Miller, and that he 
lived at the place and worked for his 
board. In return Aleck and Fannie told 
him who they were and what they had 
been doing. 

“We couldn’t take our dog to camp,” 
Aleck said, “but we’re going to stop at 
a farm near here and get him.” 

“Just think,” Fannie added, “the 
poor little thing had to spend the 
whole summer on a rough old farm!” 

Then she turned red, for she realized 
that her speech must sound rather rude 
to a country boy. “You see,” she went 
on hastily, “he’s a very delicate dog, 
and he just mopes and pines when he 
isn’t with us.” 

The boy grinned. “I never heard of 
a delicate dog,” he said. “I have a dog, 
too,” he added. “Nothing delicate about 
him, I tell you! Want to see him?” 
Then, beckoning Aleck and Fannie to 
follow him round the house, he went 
over to the barnyard gate and began to 
call, “Here, Caper! Here, Caper!” And 
the next moment a white object came 
dashing round the corner of the barn 
so swiftly that it looked like a rolling 
ball. The ball unrolled into a little dog, 
which rushed up to his master, jump- 
ing and wagging. 

“Want to play circus, Caper?” Thad 
asked. And at that the jumping and 
wagging became so violent that it was 
hard to tell one end of the dog from 
the other. 

Aleck was looking at Fannie with an aston- 
ished expression on his face. As Thad bent 
down, laughing, to roll the dog in the grass 
the brother and sister whispered to each other 
at the same instant, “It’s Duke!” 

Before they could say anything else Thad 
straightened up. “Come on to the barn with 
me and see him do some of his stunts,” he 
said. “This is a regular circus dog, this is.” 

Aleck and Fannie silently followed Thad, 
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who had gone ahead. Through a door at the 
back of the barn they could see the cows 
standing in the stable. 

The little dog went through all his tricks; 
he walked on his‘hind legs, he played “dead,” 
he chased his tail, he jumped over a stick 
and through a hoop. Aleck and Fannie could 
hardly believe their eyes. 

“Tt can’t be Duke,” Fannie whispered. 

Thad gave his straw hat a flourish and 
looked up at them. “Gentleman and lady,” he 
cried, “the performing dog will now do his 
famous cow-back act.” 

Stooping down, he grasped the little dog by 
the collar and swung him up to the back of 
the nearest cow. 

“Go to it, Caper,” he said. 

Caper promptly stood on his hind legs and 
waved first one paw and then the other; after 
that with a short bark he whirled and began 
to leap lightly from the back of one cow to 
that of another. When he reached the last one 
he stood on his hind legs again, barked joy- 
fully and repeated his run. 

“Now for your pay,” said Thad. He reached 
into his pocket and pulled out a piece of corn 
bread. “Let’s race for it,” he cried and threw 
it out into the lot. In a flash boy and dog 
were out of the barn into the yard. 

“Fannie, I give it up,” said Aleck. “That’s 


not Duke; he wouldn’t eat stale corn bread, ° 


you know.” 

“It is Duke, though,” Fannie said. “I saw 
the little black spot on the back of his left 
foreleg. I don’t see how it can be Duke, but 
it certainly is.” 

Thad ‘came back laughing, but the dog 
stayed outside. 

Aleck could not keep quiet any longer. 
“Where did you get Caper?” he asked. 

Thad laughed again. “Caper got me,” he 
said. “He wandered in here one morning last 
June and decided to stay. At first he was the 
queerest, sulkiest chap you ever saw; but I 
had just been to a circus, and so I began to 
teach him tricks. And now look at him!” he 
finished proudly. 

“Yes, just look at him,” Fannie echoed; 
“T shouldn’t know him for the same dog.” 

Thad looked puzzled. “You never saw him 
before, did you?” he asked. 

“O dear!” Fannie exclaimed. “I forgot—I 
didn’t mean to —” 

Aleck felt obliged to explain. “We think this 
dog used to belong to us,” he said awkwardly. 
Then he told about Duke. 

Thad’s face grew solemn as he listened. “He 
must have been at that farm over on the 
ridge road,” he said, “where a man lived by 
himself. The man died in June—just about 
the time Caper came. Well, I wondered how 
anybody could turn off such a fine dog, and 
now I see how it was.” He called again, 
“Here, Caper!” And in a moment the little 
dog was back again; but this time the two 
children were close beside his young master, 
and, catching the familiar scent, he leaped 
upon them with signs of wild joy and then 
began to race round them in a circle, barking 
at every leap. 

Aleck and Fannie felt awkward. “Duke 
wasn’t much of a dog when we had him,” 
Aleck said thoughtfully. “Was he, Fannie ?” 

His sister shook her head. “Not much,” she 
admitted honestly. “He didn’t seem, somehow, 
to have any life in him. I like him lots better 
az a circus dog.” 

Down in the highroad father was calling 
the children to come on. Aleck and Fannie 
—— they did not exactly know what 
to do. 

“Well,” said Thad in a voice that tried to 
be cheerful, “I’ve had a good time with the 
old fellow. Don’t let him forget his tricks.” 

“We won't,” Fannie promised. “Only, we 
have no cows, you know.” 

Aleck whistled to the dog. “Here, Duke!” 
he said. “Here, boy !” 

“Go on, Caper,” Thad said. 

The little terrier with the double name 
pricked up his pointed ears and ran to Aleck 
and Fannie, then back again to Thad, and at 
last sat down between his old master and his 
new one. The three children looked at one 
another. “What shall we do?” Fannie said. 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,” Aleck said 
suddenly. “Tf father says so, we'll divide 
Caper with Thad. He can stay here in the 
winter and come to camp with us in the sum- 
mer. Don’t you agree to that, Fannie?” 

_ When Fannie nodded Thad threw his hat 
into the air with a cheer, and Caper, with a 
joyful whuff, leaped to catch it. 

“Good-by,” called Aleck and Fannie as they 
ran down the road. “Next summer we'll see 
you again.” 

_ “Good-by,” called Thad with another flour- 
ish of his big hat. 

“Good-by, good-by,” barked Duke the dog, 
otherwise known as Caper. 
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‘ 1, ENIGMA 


I hold very important places in the world, though 
I’m generally thin and scant, and often wholly 
imaginary. am sometimes dark, sometimes 
white and sometimes colored. Sometimes you 
drive with me; sometimes you send me to a friend ; 
sometimes you drop me into a river; sometimes 
you stretch me across a yard. Ships cross me; 
trains run over me. No picture was ever made, 
and no poetry or books ever written or read, 
without my aid. What am 1? 


2. RIDDLE 


We’re used by men of every nation; 
We’re kept in market, store and station. 
You’ll find us (of another kind) 
Wherever fishes you may find. 

You’ll find us in a parlor when 

You’re practicing; and still again 

You’ll find us in geography ; 

And in arithmetic we’ll be— 

For mighty measurers are we! 


3. STRANGE GEOGRAPHY 


In what one division of this country will you find: 
A Roman goddess; a member of a dark-skinned 
race; a boy; three girls; a nymph; one of the 
pe yee ~! Israel ; a town of Palestine ; and a country 
of Asia 


4. MAGIC MAZE 


YY ~ WAY 





A 











From among the paths that lead out from the 
five circles, A, B, C, D and E, find the one that will 
lead you back to the starting point. Trace it with a 
lead pencil. What useful domestic animal will you 
see after you get home? 


5. CHARADES 


My first is a vehicle in which my second may 
frequently be seen. My third is often full of fishes, 
though sometimes a game is played with it, some- 
times a dress is made of it, and sometimes it is 
worn on the head. My whole is a kind of box and 
also a group of able men. 

Cut off the first two sevenths and the last two 
sevenths of me and ~*~ will have left a place for 
storing fruit or fuel. Cut off only the last two 
sevenths, and a small dwelling remains. What is 
my whole? 


My first, people do with their heads, 
And my last, people do with their arms, 
My middle is nothing; my whole 
as a musical power that charms. 


My first is, moreover, a bey, 
And my last you will find on a chain; 
My whole sits and =. in its joy 
hrough shadow and sunshine and rain. 


My first, as a rule, is tall, slender and straight; 
It is found in a house, on a street, by a gate; 
It is frequently gray, it is frequently white; 

It can hold up a box, a wire, or a light. 


The shapes of my second are many, and found 
On walls, books and slates, trees, windows 
and ground. 


My whole’s in the mail; it is round, and it shows 
The place where it comes from, but not where 


it goes. 
It’s my last, and it comes in my first. Try to see 
If you can discover what thing it can be. 


6. ZIGZAG FISH 


A thin strip of wood; a river in apy f a poet; 
a raised platform; a novice; anxiety; a ird. 

After you have found the words indicated, have 
set them down in order and have read the primal 
and the final letters alternately,—first from upper 
left to right, then from upper right to left,—you 
will obtain the names of two well-known fish. 


7. MISSING VOWEL PUZZLE 


With the aid of one vowel make from this line 
of letters a sentence of twenty-two words. Use the 
vowe! as often as you need to, and separate the 
line into the proper words. 

vvdightnngntsswftfightbindswthtsbrghtightth 

sthnslmsickstrpingklInghssxsprghtlysprngpgs. 








Answers to Puzzles in August 18 Issue 


1. Eyes. Gravitation. 

2. Trouble, changed, trident, resound, chart, 
remit, drone, debit, trait, chair, exist, dread. 

3. Meadow lark, martin, robin, trogon, kinglet, 
=. The other three birds are: martin, oriole, 

nnet. 

4. Martha and Mary drag small carts and call 
rags all day. Six light wigs, rising high, swirl in 
this mighty wind. 
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WHEN LIFE WAS YOUNG 


By C. A. Stephens 


This special limited edition 
ot “Old Squire” stories, by that 
best beloved of Companion 
writers, C. A. Stephens, has 
been printed exclusively for 
Companion “folks.” This vol- 
ume, entitled When Life Was 
Young, contains thirty of the 

author’s inimitable tales of 

life on the Old Squire’s farm, 
and describes in detail, and 
with many fresh incidents, 
that hearty, merry, whole- 
some home life at the old 

farm in Maine that for a 

number of years has been 

such an interesting feature 
of The Youth’s Companion’s 
story department. 

The Book contains 420 pages 
in all, with six full-page illus- 
trations, and is neatly bound 
in cloth. The Book is pub- 
lished only by Perry Mason 
Company and cannot be ob- 
tained in any bookstore. While 

it is valued at $2.00, no copies 
will be sold. It is reserved ex- 
clusively for Companion subscrib- 
ers as explained in our Offer. 














Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your 


OUR OF F ER own) for The Youth’s Companion, and we will present 


you with a copy of When Life Was Young, sending the Book to you postpaid. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twe!ve months. 


SISTER SUE By Eleanor H. Porter 


Mrs. Porter considered Sister Sue (completed’ just before her death) the best story she 
had ever written—an opinion with which her multitude of readers will agree. 

_Eighteeri-year-old Sue’s daydreams of celebrity as a 
pianist suddenly dissolve when her father goes bank- 
rupt, and the family_are forced to leave Boston and 
move to a little New England village. In these changed 
conditions, Sister Sue quickly becomes the mainstay of 
her family, nursing her broken-down father, developing 
her flighty sister and selfish brother into young people 
to be proud of, and making a living for the entire house- 
— by giving music lessons to the children of the 
village. 

Sister Sue is one of those rainbow characters of great 
and shining beauty that Mrs. Porter created with so sure 
a hand. To the gladness of Pollyanna, the inspiration 
of Just David, and the charm of Mary Marie, she has 
added a touch that brought into being a character who 
will live in every reader’s heart as the perfect embodi- 
ment of joy through self-sacrifice. 

Send us $2.50 for one new 


OUR OFFER yearly subscription (not 


your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 20 cents 
extra, and we will send you a c of Sister Sue, 
sending the Book to you id. is Book cannot 
be purchased anywhere for less than $2.00 net. 
NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to 
pay them for introducing the paper into a home where it has 
not been taken for the past twelve months. 


THE FLAMING FOREST 


By James Oliver Curwood 


There is too great a treat in this story to reveal much of its plot in a review. But this much 
can be told: David Carrigan, who is sent off into his beloved Northland in pursuit of a desper- 
ate character, is surprised by a fusillade of rifle shots 
while he is making his way along a lonely trail. In- 
stantly he seeks cover and can find nothing more 
adequate than a sandstone rock the size of his own 
body behind which to take refuge. Carrigan is desper- 
ately wounded and stumbles blindly to his feet. The last 
thing he perceives before losing consciousness is the 
surprising fact that his assailant is a woman. 

In this novel of Curwood’s there is more, however, 
than breathlessly intense plot and ingenious story de- 
velopment. There is so much of the glamour and the 
beauty of the great forest, so much of the very fragrance 
of North woods, and he has caught the charm of the 
Northland as it has been seldom caught before, that the 
reader seems actually to live the story as he reads it. 


Sister Sue 











OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new 
yearly subscription (not 

your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 15 cents 

extra, and we will present you with a copy of The 

Flaming Forest, sending the Book to you postpaid. 

Regular price of Book is $2.00 net. 
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THE LADV WITH THE 
PLEASANT FACE 
Cy Ella Grandom Smith 





I WAS a crippled boy, and every day 
I went to school with other boys 

And fell behind with halting pace ; 

And always on the way I met 

The Lady with the Pleasant Face. 

I never knew her name or whence she came, 

But ever with her eyes she seemed to say, 

“Keep on; run the straight race!” 

And I would say within my heart, “I will.” 

And she would answer,—though her lips 
were stili,— 

‘* By God’s good grace.” 

The morning might be cold and dark, 

Yet warm and light 

It seemed when she would come in sight. 

The trees were bare perhaps, but they 
looked green, 

With little sunlight patches in between, 

When I could see, however rough the place, 

The Lady with the Pleasant Face. 


Iam a man—a cripple still; 

And she is old. Her step is slow; 

But over the same paths I see her go. 

The years have left slight trace 

Upon her quiet brow; 

Her garments worn betray 

The fashion of another day, 

Yet seem to me like velvet and old lace. 

I know that soon her steps 

Will lead her to a lovely place, 

And I shall see her face no more; 

But when I pass beyond through the bright 
door 

That opens to a wide free space 

Where I shall leap and run, 

1’ll see her there and say, “ I’ve won, 

By God’s good grace, 

Dear Lady with the Pleasant Face!” 
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UNANSWERED 


ta come,” Mrs. Hilton said, “to ask you 
to tell me the best books about prayer.” 

Dr. Mercer’s answer was prompt. “There’s 
only one best book about prayer, and you’ve 
had that ail your life, Mrs. Hilton.” 

Mrs. Hilton’s tired eyes filled with tears. 
“But I’ve prayed and prayed and never got 
an answer. Surely prayer is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world—real prayer—the 
kind that gets answers. And I do want to 
learn, I’ve bought all the books I could 
find —” 

“Burn them,” Dr. Mercer advised her 
crisply. 

Mrs. Hilton stared at him. “Burn them!” 
she cried. 

“Yes; but understand me, Mrs. Hilton. 
There are some valuable books on prayer that 
have helped many people. But you might read 
them all the rest of your life and never learn 
to pray. Prayer is a matter not of study but 
of practice.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean. I always 
pray, ‘Thy will be done.’ ” Mrs. Hilton’s voice 
sounded hurt. 

“T am going to ask you some questions, 
Mrs. Hilton,” Dr. Mercer said. “I don’t want 
you to tell me the answers. I want you to go 
home and think them over and see whether 
somewhere among them you do not find an 
answer to your puzzle. For you are right 
about the importance of prayer. When you 
pray for certain things do you pray in a spirit 
of love toward everyone so far as you know? 
The first words are ‘Our’ Father. Then do you 
care deeply about the coming of God’s king- 
dom upon earth? Are you working for it, giv- 
ing for it, praying for it and trying to make it 
come everywhere that your influence reaches ? 
Is your first concern not to fail God in any 
of the tasks and the opportunities that He 
has put before you? Are you pressing the 
great sorrow of the world to your heart until 
it hurts, and you have to go and tell God 
about it? Or have your prayers been only for 
—— and one or two who are dear to 
you ” 

“You make it sound so—hard,” Mrs. Hilton 
faltered. 

“Hard at first perhaps while we are wres- 
tling with the envy, the jealousy, the bitter- 
ness and the selfishness that come between our 
hearts and God’s great love; but not half so 
hard as going year after year without the 
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knowledge that the infinite Father is working 
through us. And when that knowledge comes 
—when we surrender the last thing between 
us and it, and his love comes flooding in— 
then we shall not need any soul on earth to 
teach us how to pray, dear Mrs. Hilton.” 
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THE COST OF CONVENIENCE 


*FNOR once,” Elinor declared, coming in 

with her hands full of letters, “I am the 
lucky one. There is not so much as a postal 
card for my spoiled guest. It’s a wonderful 
sensation !” 

“The spoiled guest is noble enough to enjoy 
your enjoyment. What’s the matter? Have 
you lost something ?” 

“Only my letter opener.” 

Into the guest’s eyes came a gleam of 
amusement, 

“Don’t think it’s laziness that keeps me 
from joining in the search,” she explained 
cheerfully. “I am conducting a scientific ex- 
periment.” 

“What are you-up to now, Shirley Brew- 
ster? I’ve no doubt it has something to do 
with me. You have no scruples about using 
me to point your morals. I wonder that I put 
up with you at all. I could have sworn that 
the exasperating thing was right here in the 
tray.” 

Shirley waited. It was not in the tray; nor 
was it slipped under the papers on Elinor’s 
desk. She finally ran it down in a magazine 
she had been reading the night before, and 
Shirley laughed. Elinor, after opening a letter, 
put the instrument down resignedly. 

“You might as well tell me in the first 
place,” she declared. “It’s no use trying to 
read my mail when all the time I’m wonder- 
ing what you’re laughing at.” 

“At you, at me, at civilization. You’ve spent 
ten and three quarters minutes hunting for 
that letter opener. Of course a letter opener 
does do the job dexterously, but in an emer- 
gency—or when you want to save ten min- 
utes—a knife or scissors or even a hairpin 
would suffice. Yesterday you missed that walk 
because you had to buy a between hat. Be- 
tween hats are nice; I’m partial to all kinds 
of hats myself, I frankly admit ; but I wouldn’t 
have missed discovering that hepatica if I had 
to wear my winter hat until April. Further- 
more, silver sandwich baskets to be kept clean 
and a score of toilet utensils where half a 
dozen would suffice, and so on ad infinitum.” 

“Shirley Brewster, what has got into you? 
I thought you liked dainty things.” 

“Oh, the discovery isn’t mine,” Shirley de- 
clared magnanimously. “It was an address I 
heard this winter on the Slaves of Civilization 
—meaning ourselves; the point was that we 
multiplied conveniences and at the same time 
increased our dependence upon them, so that 
we are miserable without them. Then and 
there I resolved to strike off my chains—or a 
few of them.” : 

“T suppose there really is something in it,” 
Elinor replied thoughtfully. 

“The very conclusion I arrived at myself. 
That’s why I am training myself to scorn the 
lure of your lovely little letter opener and to 
do without a hat once in a while. It’s rather 
fun when you get the swing of it. Better come 
+ ” 


“Tu promise to the extent of doing without 
my letter opener when unkindly observant 
friends are round,” Elinor retorted. 
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WOLVES IN ILLINOIS 


UCH to the astonishment and the con- 
sternation of the farmers, writes a 
contributor from Illinois, wolves made their 
appearance winter before last in various parts 
of the state. No one knows where they came 
from. 

Farmers saw two different pairs of wolves 
near the village of Waggoner, a few miles 
north of Litchfield; and nearly every day the 
wolves would kill sheep and lambs and some- 
times pigs and chickens. It soon became evi- 
dent that they not only were living on mutton 
and other delicacies themselves but were pro- 
viding food for families of young wolves. 
Since the farmers could use neither traps nor 
poison lest they kill their shepherd dogs, they 
were puzzled how to protect their flocks. 
They often heard the wolves barking at night 
and sometimes caught a glimpse of them in 
daytime, but the skulking gray brutes were 
too wary and quick to be caught napping. 

Finally, the farmers organized a big hunt. 
The hunters formed a great circle and gradu- 
ally closed in, but the wolves slipped through 
the weakest part of the line and escaped. 

The people sent for several packs of hounds 


and organized another hunt. Again they 
rounded up the wolves, and again the wolves 
escaped ; the dogs were not trained wolf hunt- 
ers. However, they did find a den in which 
were five young ones. 

The wolves then ranged for a while a few 
miles north of their previous “run,” but later 
a farmer saw one of them eating a rabbit near 
Waggoner. The man killed it, but there were 
others, and they continued to bark and howl 
at night. 

Not many miles from that neighborhood 
other wolves had been preying on the farm- 
ers’ live stock. They had their dens in the 
wooded slopes round Hillsboro. One night a 
farmer near town was awakened by the play- 
ful barks of his shepherd dog. Rising, he looked 
out of the window and saw in the moonlight 
a large wolf playing with his dog. Several 
times the wolf tried vainly to coax the dog 
to follow. The farmer was afraid to shoot for 
fear of hitting the dog. For several nights he 
saw the two play together. Then while at 
work one day he saw a wolf spring over the 
fence, catch a chicken and run off with it. 

A few days later he came upon the wolf 
devouring another chicken. It stood its ground 
defiantly and growled. Hastening to the 
house, he got his gun and killed it. He then 
thoroughly searched the adjoining woods and 
found a den in which were five young wolves. 
He believes that the mother wolf had been 
deprived of her mate and through loneliness 
had made friends with the watchdog. 
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WHEN THE LOOKOUT SLEPT 


HE American sailing ship Senator on 

which Mr. C. E. Gouldsbury voyaged in 
the early days was once almost run down in 
mid-ocean. Mr. Gouldsbury in Reminiscences 
of a Stowaway thus describes the incident: 

One fine moonlight night I was at the 
wheel. The lookout man, as we learned after- 
wards, had fallen asleep, and since the lower 
sails were all set I could see nothing of the 
sea except what was to my immediate right 
and left. Presently the captain appeared on 
deck and walked forward. 

A few moments later I heard him calling 
out excitedly, “Hard up! Hard up!” 

I put the helm up at once; but again came 
the cry, louder and more emphatically than 
before, “Hard up! Hard up, for your life!” 

Exerting all my strength, I managed to pull 
one or two more spokes over, and that 
brought the ship nearly at right angles to her 
old course. 

Then came a sight I never care to see again. 
With bows on to the Senator, and with every 
stitch of canvas set, a large brig was rushing 


toward us at a rate that if continued in the > 


direction she was heading must cut us in two 
amidships. I could do nothing to avert the 
awful catastrophe that seemed inevitable. In 
our new position our sails were useless, and 
we lay virtually motionless, awaiting our 
doom. 

Fortunately, those on board the brig kept 
a better lookout than we, and the man at her 
wheel, quickly grasping the situation, put his 
helm hard down, and she tore past our quar- 
ters with perhaps a foot to spare! 

I shall never forget those fearful moments 
or the fear and despair on the face of the 
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THE HYPOCHONDRIAC 











“I been very queer, Missus ’Arris; the doctor says 
I won’t be no better till I’ve had me teeth seen to. 
Yer see, I don’t domesticate me food properly.” 
—George Belcher in The Tatler. 
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lookout when he realized the terrible position 
in which his neglect had brought us. 

The lesson was a useful one to all. The 
horror and the surprise during that short but 
awful space of time was sufficient to insure 
in the future a state of vigilance that no 
amount of discipline could have enforced. 
Never again throughout the voyage was a 
man found asleep or negligent while on duty 
at night. ae 


GAYETIES OF THE FRENCH COURT 


wr. the late Eugénie, former Empress 
of the French, was holding her court at 
the Tuileries, two sentries were always sta- 
tioned at the palace gates with instructions 
to maintain themselves absolutely immovable, 
silent and expressionless during their turn of 
duty. One day, the empress, accompanied by 
a gentleman of her household, passed near the 
statuesque sentries and remarked, “I am con- 
vinced that the stolid pose of those men is 
mere affectation, and that it would take very 
little to upset it.” 

“Your Majesty may test the matter for 
yourself,” was the reply. 

Eugénie frowned and, speaking harshly, re- 
proached one of the guardsmen for his lack 
of smartness. Seeing that she did not succeed 
in moving him, she boxed his ears; he did not 
move or utter a sound. The next day she sent 
him five hundred francs. 

Another bit of court nonsense is related in 
the True Story of the Empress Eugénie by 
the Count de Soissons, and perhaps it is the 
same immovable sentry that figures in it. Old 
M. de Saint-Aubin was paying his addresses 
to the young and pretty Mlle. Bouvet, who 
was reader to the empress. One day he 
brought her a bouquet and a bag of bonbons; 
at first she refused the sweetmeats, but the 
little old gentleman insisted, and at last in 
order to get rid of him she accepted them. 
Not wishing to eat them, she was puzzling 
how to dispose of them when the Baron de 
Bourgoing happened to pass. 

“My dear baron,” she cried, “I was waiting 
for you; be so kind as to give these sweet- 
meats to your little Iréne.” And she left him. 

The baron was going for a ride, and the 
dainties were a nuisance. So when he saw Dr. 
Conneau coming he accosted him. “I was 
lying in wait for you, doctor. My daughter 
Iréne asked me to give you these sweetmeats 
for your son.” 

The physician was much annoyed. “TI shall 
return home very late,” he said, “and I can- 
not carry those sweetmeats about with me for 
hours.” 

But at that moment the little Prince Im- 
perial rushed in, and the doctor, bowing 
profoundly, cried, “Monseigneur, here are 
bonbons that I brought de la part de mon 

Ls!” 

The prince began eagerly to munch the 
dainties, but a severe voice exclaimed, “What, 
Louis? I have forbidden you to eat sweet- 
meats!” It was the empress, accompanied by 
her reader. Taking the bag from the child, she 
handed it to Mile. Bouvet! And everyone 
began to laugh heartily. 

When they told the empress of the little ad- 
venture she turned to Mile. Bouvet, and said, 
“You will have to eat them.” 

The pretty reader made a grimace of dis- 
taste; whereat some one suggested that the 
dainties be given to one of the guardsmen. 
The little prince, delighted with the idea, ran 
up to the soldier, who, obeying orders to the 
very letter, remained motionless. In vain the 
child grew impatient and stormed to attract 
his attention. Finally, tired from the effort, he 
emptied the bag into the soldier’s boot! 
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IT WAS “WE” 


O acknowledge frankly the value of the 

work done by our associates is not only 
kindly but wise. What may happen to the 
man who seeks to take all the credit for work 
in which others have shared is amusingly 
illustrated in the story of the organist of a 
small church and the boy who pumped the 
organ. 

People from the surrounding countryside 
praised the organist’s playing so much that 
he became “puffed up” with conceit. After a 
recital he was explaining just how he had 
played a certain piece of music when the boy 
who had pumped for him said, “You should 
say how well we performed the piece.” 

“Go long,” replied the organist; “I played 
the piece!” 

“We did it,” the boy insisted. 

But the organist refused to give the boy 
any credit for his help. The next time the 
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organist played, the boy peeped round the 
corner of the organ, just when the music was 
at its most interesting point, and said in a 
loud whisper, “Is it we?” 

The organist was annoyed; the wind was 
going down. “No,” he said hastily. “Blow, 
boy, blow!” 

“Ts it we?” repeated the lad. 

“No. Blow, blow! Don’t you see that the 
wind is almost out!” 

“Ts it we?” insisted the boy. 

The notes were growing faint. The organist 
was almost frantic. 

“Yes, it’s we!” he said. 

“All right,” said the boy and went on with 
the blowing. 
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CLEVER BIRD AND STUPID BEAST 


HE ostrich and the rhinoceros are stupid. 
So at least most persons think. But Mr. 
Carl E. Akeley, who has spent years in hunt- 
ing, collecting and studying wild animals, says 
in the World’s Work that, though they are 
right about the rhinoceros, they are wrong 
about the ostrich. The ostrich, he declares, has 
brains, and to prove it he tells this experience 
of his in Africa: i p 
“One day I had been for some time following 
a wary pair of ostriches when I came to a 
wide opening in the scrub growth in the cen- 
tre of which was a dense green bush a dozen 
feet in diameter. A beautiful cock ostrich 
broke into the clearing just below the bush, 
and as I raised my rifle he disappeared behind 
the bush; so I held myself ready to catch him 
when he passed out from behind it on the 
other side. I stood there until I felt foolish. 
Then I ran quickly to the bush. The ostrich 
was nowhere to be seen, but his trail told the 
story. As he had come into the open he had 
seen me, and so when he got behind the bush 
he had stopped short, turned at right angles 
and run straight away, keeping the bush be- 
tween himself and me. I have not known 
many animals to do a more clever thing.” 
But the rhinoceros Mr. Akeley holds up to 
scorn. “Many experienced hunters,” he writes, 
“consider him as one of the most dangerous 
African animals. I cannot quite agree with 
that. Of course, if he runs over you, you are 
likely to get hurt. It is also true that as soon 
as he smells you he is likely to start charging 
about in a terrifying manner. But you have 
only to get out of the way and let him charge 
by; sometimes even that is not necessary.” 
One day when Mr. Akeley, far ahead of his 
gun boys, was going along the bank of a river 
he heard the thrashings and snortings of a 
charging rhinoceros. He carried only a camera. 
“There was,” he says, “nothing to climb. Be- 
tween me and the thicket*from which the 
rhino was coming was about twenty-five feet 
of open space. Behind me was a thirty-foot 
drop to the crocodile-infested waters of the 
Tana River. The only hope I saw was a bush 
overhanging the brink; it looked as if it might 
hold me if I swung out on it. My mind was 
made up to try the bush and let the rhino 
land in the river. He came full tilt into the 
opening and stopped with a snort. His head 
drooped. His eyes almost closed. He looked 
as if he were going to sleep! I felt a poke in 
my back. I reached behind and took my rifle 
from the gun boy who had come up. I drew 
a bead on the old fellow, but I could not 
shoot. A stupider or more ludicrous object I 
never saw. There he stood, half asleep and 
totally oblivious, while I, with the gun half 
aimed, talked to him about his ugly self. 
About that time my porters came into hear- 
ing. The rhino pricked up his ears, charged 
through the safari and off into the bush.” 
Mr. Akeley believes that the rhinoceros is 
more inquisitive than ferocious. His eyesight 
is poor, and when he smells something he 
comes charging toward it to investigate. His 
blundering bad manners are getting him shot 
so frequently that already an old rhinoceros 
with a large horn is a rarity. 
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THE JOVIAL GUEST IN SEALSKIN 


CL was in the early dark of a winter’s night, 
Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich tells us in 
Crowding Memories, that Mr. Aldrich came 
home with an unusual guest clothed in a coat 
of sealskin and wearing a sealskin cap well 
down over his ears. When the guest spoke 
Mrs. Aldrich was convinced that he had 
looked too long upon the cup when it was 
red. The gentleman showed marked disincli- 
nation to stand upright and though he did 
not exactly stammer he had difficulty with 
his speech—after each word he placed a 
period. His sentences were whimsical, and 
host and guest laughed loudly and often. 

The hostess happened to be in the hall 
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when they entered. Obviously something very 
amusing was being said, interrupted for the 
moment by the words of introduction, “My 
wife”; then the gay laughter continued, dying 
down for a minute, only to start up again. 
There was no intimation as to the name of 
the strange-looking person. 

The little party of three adjourned to the 
library, where by the genial warmth of the 
blazing fire Mr. Aldrich vainly sought to dis- 
pel the frosty atmosphere. But in spite of his 
efforts the gay laughter waned as the in- 
fluence of the “wet blanket” became more 
perceptible; the holder of it sat mute and 
unresponsive to laughter or jest. 

When the hands of the clock pointed to the 
usual dinner hour no maid appeared with the 
announcement that dinner was served; nor 
was there any answering notice to the eye 
that looked at the mistress of the feast and 
then back at the clock. Then the strange guest 
arose and said he would go. The adieus were 
made and accepted—by one with icy for- 
mality, which the other tried to make atone- 
ment for by an exuberant cordiality as he 
escorted his guest to the door. On his return 
to the library he asked with unwonted stern- 
ness why the dinner was three quarters of an 
hour late, and why the guest had not been 
asked to stay, His answer was hysterical tears, 
and in his bewilderment he heard, “How 
could you have brought a man in that con- 
dition to your home to sit at your table and 
to meet your wife? Why, he was so intoxi- 
cated he could not stand straight; he stam- 
mered in his speech —” 

With those words the tangled knot was cut. 
Quickly the answer came, “Why, dear, did 
you not know who he was? What you 
thought the result of too much wine was only 
his mannerisms, characteristics of himself and 
born with Mark Twain!” 

“Mark Twain! Was that Mark Twain! Oh, 
go after him, go after him; bring him back 
and tell him, tell him—oh, what can you tell 
him!” But it was not until years afterwards 
that Mark Twain was told. ° - 
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TOO CLEVER BY HALF 


ao G Englishman, says the Boston 
Globe, was walking up and down the 
platform of a country railway junction, look- 
ing for a carriage with a vacant seat. He 
couldn’t find it, and so, assuming an official 
air, he walked up to the last carriage and 
announced in stentorian tones: 

“All out here; this car isn’t going.” 

There were exclamations of annoyance from 
the occupants of the car, but they all got out 
with their bags and made their way to cars 
ahead. The young man smiled as he took pos- 
session of a seat and filled another with his 
luggage. 

“Ah,” he murmured, “it’s a grand thing to 
be born clever! Now I wish they’d start.” 

By and by the station master put his head 
in the doorway. “Are you the young man who 
said this car wasn’t going ?” 

“Yes,” said the clever one, smiling. 

“Well,” said the station master, “it isn’t. 
The guard heard what you said, and he un- 
coupled it. He thought you were a director.” 
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A COLLISION WITH AN ALLIGATOR 


dive into a pool and unexpectedly strike 

an alligator with your head sounds as if it 

might be dangerous. In most cases doubtless 

it would be, but that is precisely what an 

early settler of Texas did, and he escaped 
unhurt. 

Deciding to take a swim one Saturday eve- 
ning, he backed off a few steps and made a 
running dive that sent him clear across the 
narrow bayou. An alligator about twelve feet 
long was lying in the rushes on the opposite 
side waiting for anything edible that might 
come his way. Well, the Texan went his way 
as if he had been thrown from a catapult and 
struck him fair and hard in the side with his 
head. Probably the alligater thought he was 
some formidable enemy, for with a rush that 
made the water foam he retreated down the 
bayou. The Texan meanwhile “cut a blue 
streak” for his own side of the stream. 
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ABBREVIATED VERSE 


A woman of 12 st. 8 ozs. 

Wears dear little bells on 
her flozs ; 

Most sweet is the sound 

As she waltzes around; 

But what must it be when 


she bozs! —London Sketch. 
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Mackinaws because of their warmth 

and easy comfort. You will admire 
their distinctive, enduring style and excel- 
lent tailoring. They are worn in every city, 
town and village the country over. 


Hy mizcein active boys prefer Patrick 


Patrick-Duluth cloth comes from the 
North. Made of highest grade virgin all- 


Duluth 





Go to School ina 
Patrick Mackinaw 





wool from sheep that thrive in the snow, it 
is “bigger than weather.” Yet neither 
bulky nor heavy. 


Every Patrick-Duluth garment bears the 
famous green and black label. Look for it 
also on greatcoats, sweaters, robes, blankets, 
caps and wool hose. Sold through best 
dealers only. Send for the new Patrick- 
Duluth catalog. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
F. A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 


Minnesota 
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For School and Gymnasium 
DUROPLAY SUIT 
(Patented and Registered) 
Combination: Middy, Bloomer and Skirt 
That can be worn separately or together. 
PRACTICAL, DURABLE AND REASONABLE 
If your dealer cannot supply, write for Circular. 

E. L. B. MFG. CO., CAMBRIDGE (38), MASS. 





























Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 

















Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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SAVE YOURSELF FROM THE MISERY OF 


HAY-FEVER «i ASTHMA 


this summer and fall by investigating and 


ing the Hayes’ 
Method of treatment at your own home. 


any cases com- 
pletely cured so that they are immune year after year. 
M Buffalo, N. Y., 


. Ha ayes, ee 
asking for free Bulletin, Y-214. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Causeand Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 


B. N. BOGUE, 3329 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N.111.St., Indianapolis 











The following Books 
will be supplied at 
Pret for a 
mited time. They are 
cloth bound and illus- 
trated. Considering 
resent values, the 
Rooksare decided bar- 
gains, and offer an op- 
rtunity to secure the 
at stories by writers 
of reeutetee ata large 
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sent parcel post at 
the prices stated. u Our 
Price Price 
SEVENTEEN. . -. « «$1.90 .75 
By Booth Tarkington 
JUST DAVID ... . 1.00 .65 
By Eleanor H. Porter 
PIECES OF EIGHT « «ce e 1,90 .75 
By Richard Le Galltenne 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 1.00 .65 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
MICHAEL O'HALLORAN « 1.90 .75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
FRECKLES. . . . « « 1.90 .75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . 1.50 .65 
By Homer Greene 
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HUNTING 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


GAZELLES 


_IN MOROCCO ¢ 


AZELLES are familiar to all readers of 
(s poetry, where they appear in so gentle 

and domestic a guise that you are a 
little shocked to read about parties’ being 
made up to hunt them, as moose or wildcats 
or rhinoceroses are hunted. In Morocco, how- 
ever, they are a particularly choice sort of 
game, and a correspondent of the London 
Times writes to his paper an interesting ac- 
count of a gazelle hunting expedition: 

There are four of us. Haj Thami Glawi, the 
Pasha of Marrakesh, Kaid Hammou of the 
Atlas, Sid Ayadi, Kaid of Rahamna and my- 
self. There is a car for each of us, and at the 
invitation of my hosts I take my seat beside 
the chauffeur, with two beautifully dressed 
black slaves in attendance on the back seat. 
The kaids enter their cars, and we set out. 

The cultivated lands are quickly left behind, 
and the great plain of Rahamna lies stretch- 
ing away before us, with the snow peaks of 
the Atlas bounding its southern horizon. 

Kaid Ayadi gives the signal, and the four 
cars spread out—a few hundred yards apart— 
and proceed at a slower pace, about fifteen 
miles an hour. The ground is stone-strewn and 
rough, and careful steering is necessary. There 
are boulders of every shape and size, Idosely 
strewn over the plain, and little channels 
worn by water, insignificant enough in them- 
selves, but highly damaging to motor cars if 
the cars are not skillfully mancuvred. Our 
chauffeurs, three Frenchmen and an Algerian, 
are skillful drivers and accustomed to this 
sport of the “great kaids.” 

Suddenly one of the slaves in my car cries 
out, and away ahead of me I see a herd of 
gazelles bounding over the plain. My car is 
on the extreme left of the line, and our object 
is to head off the herd from the more stony 
ground and turn them to the right, where the 
plain is more level. Edging away always to 
the left, our car quickens its pace, rolling from 
side to side and bumping. Seizing every 
opportunity of a few yards of good ground, 
we spurt forward, only to have to slow down 
again in order to cross some awkward spot. 
The gazelles are out of range. You can shoot 
them only with a shotgun loaded with solid 
bullet or buckshot; to shoot with a rifle out 
of a car going at from forty to fifty miles an 
hour over rough ground is too much to expect. 
There are less stones now, and we are making 
headway. 

The three cars on my right keep a little in 
the rear in order to facilitate my turning 
movement; but they too are making good 
pace. At times, for a few minutes, we are 
traveling at over forty miles an hour, and 
once or twice the gazelles are almost within 
range; then some little watercourse or some 
extra stony patch gives them their chance, 
and they increase the distance again. At last 
our course seems clear, and the car bounds 
forward. The pace is splendid but rather terri- 
fying. Half standing, half kneeling on the seat, 
I wait to get my chance to shoot; then sud- 
denly the car swerves in a way that nearly 
throws me out—and stops.'A yard or two 
ahead is a dry watercourse, a metre wide per- 
haps, half a metre deep and full of boulders, 
an impassable barrier—or rather a barrier 
that makes us search for a’practicable passage 
and allows the escape of the gazelles, whose 
course toward the stony ground is now easy. 
A few minutes later we see them appear on 
the outline of a low hill, bounding over the 
rocks, 

It was not long before fresh herds ap- 
peared; but, always breaking away to the left, 
they succeeded in reaching the low stony 
slopes that form the northern boundary of the 
Rahamna plain. At a signal from Kaid Ayadi 
we turn southward to seek more advantageous 
ground; and, emerging from the stones, our 
cars roll across the level plain at a pace of 
thirty miles an hour. Game, however, is 
scarcer here—though a great bustard falls to 
rid gun, brought down by a charge of buck- 
shot. 

At last we spy a herd of a dozen gazelles in 
the open, and at an increased speed the cars 
rush forward. The speedometer of my car 
marks forty miles an hour, but we are not 
gaining on the gazelles, which appear easily to 
keep their distance of four or five hundred 
yards ahead of us. At another signal, we 
increase the pace to fifty miles an hour. The 
plain is level, but there are stones and little 
undulations and many small watercourses; 


merely little declivities in the surface, but 
none the less exciting to pass over. The exhila- 
ration is intense. 

It is wonderful driving on the part of the 
chauffeurs. The cars sway from side to side 
and rise and fall, like boats in a rough sea. 
We are closing upon the herd, and it looks as 
if my car will be first to come up with them; 
but suddenly they swerve to the right and 
pass down the line of advancing cars. 

The Pasha of Marrakesh’s lithe figure is 
clearly visible as he stands in his swaying car. 
The gazelles pass him, and with right and left 
barrels he brings down two of them. It is 
beautiful shooting. Kaid Hammou’s car is the 
next, and he too shoots two gazelles. Once 
more the herd swerves, and, passing between 
the cars, breaks back to the rear. We allow 
them to escape—all except one, a young doe, 
which, paralyzed with fear, stands motionless 
and is easily captured alive and unhurt. It is 
carefully conveyed back to Marrakesh to be- 
come a pet in the pasha’s house. 

You may argue that this class of hunting is 
not sport, that the gazelles have no chance of 
escape; but it is not so. The risk is great, an 
accident may occur at any moment, and the 
stony surface of the ground gives the gazelles 
a good chance. Of the many herds that we 
saw the four gazelles that we shot and the 
one that we took alive were our whole bag, 
though we covered over one hundred miles on 
the plain alone, without counting our ride to 
and from Marrakesh. The handling of the 
cars requires the greatest skill, and the shoot- 
ing is by no means easy. To hit a running 
gazelle from a motor car traveling at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour over rough ground 
needs no little skill. 

We return to a late luncheon at Kaid 
Ayadi’s house,—a meal beginning with a roast 
sheep and continuing with unlimited courses 
of meat and fowl and sweets,—most of which 
is left untasted. The afternoon is well on, and 
the snows of the Atlas are rosy with the rays 
of the setting sun as we roll back to the city 
along the straight white road. Before sunset 
we are in the pasha’s palace, having covered 
more than one hundred and eighty miles since 
our start in the morning. 
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“AUNTS” FOR ALL 


FEW months ago two women started a 

successful business in London under the 
curious title of “Universal Aunts.” Aunts, says 
the writer in a London newspaper who de- 
scribes the enterprise, are born, not made, and 
the ideal aunt is rare. The two ladies who 
founded the business, Miss S. Fort and Miss 
L. Kerr, have won that difficult title from a 
wide circle of nephews and nieces, and are 
now making a clever use of their gifts. They 
have “incorporated” themselves to meet a 
social need that has always existed, but that 
has never before been so ingeniously met. 

Their programme is broad. They meet girls 
and boys passing through London and ar- 
range for their meals. Schools are especially 
interested, and some of them arranged to have 
pupils met for the Easter holidays last March. 
The Universal Aunts send red labels for the 
luggage and can easily recognize their “neph- 
ews and nieces” at the station. They also 
undertake chaperonage and shopping. Young 
girls who are staying with elderly relatives or 
with people in mourning who cannot give 
them the happy time they would like can 
“ring up” the “aunts” and engage a cultivated 
chaperon who knows London, its picture gal- 
leries, its concerts, its shops, its best places for 
luncheon, and who can make the young girl’s 
visit profitable and delightful. 

A young wife who is lonely, and whose 
friends in town are few, can find a charming 
companion for occasional afternoons. At a 
pinch, too, a lady guest, well bred, well read 
and amusing, can be supplied for a dinner 
party that is suddenly in danger of having 
thirteen people. Shopping, matching colors, 
furnishing flats, finding houses—those are only 
a few of the incidentals that the “aunts” carry. 

As the scheme expanded the two original 
“aunts” were no longer able to attend to the 
work; so they engaged auxiliary “aunts,” all 
well-bred women of good social position. The 
enterprise has already given employment to 
several women who have been replaced in 
government offices by service men. 
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THE SEPTEMBER STARS 


WO more of the figures along the zodiac 

have appeared since last month, the 

Fishes and the Ram. Neither figure is at 
all conspicuous, and now that the full moon 
is so near them the observer will not be able 
to distinguish them until toward the end of 
the month. 

The whole of the Waterman, or Water 
Bearer, is now visible. His characteristic three 
stars, with a fourth in the centre,—his water 
jar,—and the outstretched arm to the south 
and the stream of water below, can be picked 
out on a night when the moon rises late. The 
Fishes (Pisces) are next to the Waterman on 
the left. The western fish is represented by a 
ring of stars. Thence a long ribbon of stars 
runs to Al Rischa (the knot) at K, whence 
another ribbon leads to the other fish. The 
eastern fish is not easy to make out, for the 
stars in it are faint and not strikingly ar- 
ranged, and it is not indicated on the chart; 
but the line that extends upward from K 
shows where it lies in the heavens. 

In the east to the left of the ribbon that 
leads to the eastern fish are three stars that 
mark the head of the Ram, the other of the 
two signs of the zodiac that. are newly visible. 
At H is Hamal (the sheep’s head), the chief 
star of the constellation. The rest of the an- 
imal is to the left and is not easily traced. 

The ecliptic, along which the Ram; the 
Fishes and the Waterman lie, is marked in the 
chart by a dotted line, on which are indicated 
four positions of the moon. The one marked 
F shows where the full moon will be on the 
night of September 16. At the right is its 
position on September 15, and on the left its 
positions on the nights of September 17 and 
18. It is the harvest moon. As that part of the 
ecliptic along which the moon is traveling this 
month makes an acute angle with the horizon, 
the moon rides low in the heavens. Moreover, 
it happens this month that just at the full the 
moon is traveling at its slowest along the 
ecliptic. Although on the average it moves a 
degree a day, it is now making only five 
sixths of a degree, for it moved with special 
rapidity during the last of August, when for a 
while it made about a degree and a quarter a 
day. Because of those two things the moon 
does not rise an hour a day later, as it usually 
does, and so the harvesters have moonlight- 
flooded evenings. 

Other than the moon the most conspicuous 
thing in the eastern sky this month is the 
Great Square of Pegasus. The star marked 
A is Alpheratz (the head of the chained 
woman) and is counted as marking the head 
of the constellation Andromeda as well as a 
point in the body of the winged horse, 
Pegasus. The horse is upside down and its 
body is marked by four stars arranged in a 
square. Alpheratz is on the under side of the 
body, and Algenib, the star at the lower right- 
hand corner of the square, marks the saddle 
pommel. The neck begins at Markab, the star 
at the upper right hand of the square. The 
fourth star in the square is Scheat. From 
Markab the neck extends through Homam 
and Baham to Enif (the nose). 

The Great Square seems quite empty of 
stars, yet Argelander, who made a great cata- 
logue of stars in the nineteenth century, 
counted with the naked eye thirty stars 
within its boundaries. You will be interested 
to see how many you can count. You will also 
be interested in this month of moonlight, 
which quenches so many stars, to see how 
many you can find in the whole sky at one 


time. With the naked eye Heis counted 3391 
stars that were visible from his home in Ger- 
many at one time or another during the year; 
yet on a moonlight night of only ordinary 
clearness you may find that you can name all 
that you can see. Arcturus, Altair, Vega, 
Deneb, Fomalhaut, a few stars in the Dipper, 
Cassiopeia’s Chair, the Cross and Pegasus are 
not quenched even by the brightest moon. 

From the polestar through Caph, at B, and 
through Alpheratz and Algenib runs the 
colure from which astronomers measure right 
ascension. It is a base for measurements that 
serve the same purpose in charting the heav- 
ens that longitude serves in mapping the 
surface of the earth; the colure corresponds 
to the meridian of Greenwich. From pole, 
P, to Caph, B, is about thirty degrees. From 
B to Alpheratz, A, is another thirty degrees; 
a third thirty brings the colure to the equator 
at the point where the ecliptic crosses it. That 
point, where the sun crosses the equator in 
the spring, is called the vernal equinox; it is 
just at the right of the position shown at F 
for the full moon. Longitude on the earth is 
measured in degrees, three hundred and sixty 
of which are allotted to the whole circumfer- 
ence; but right ascension is measured in units 
of fifteen degrees that are called “hours.” The 
width of the Great Square in Pegasus is al- 
most an hour. 

The Cross is now just overhead, so that 
only one arm and the head show in the chart. 
Job’s Coffin is high in the south just east of 
Altair; Vega is a little west of the Cross; 
Arcturus is low in the west. 

The two streamers that extend north from 
Alpheratz are in part the constellation of An- 
dromeda. Alpheratz is the head, the next two 
stars mark the breast, the next two the waist, 
the last two the feet. Just above the waist is a 
small star, and above the star is the Great 
Nebula, marked N. That was the first nebula 
discovered (about 905 a.p.) and is one of the 
two or three nebule that are visible to the 
naked eye. ; 

The star, marked D, just beyond Androm- 
eda’s lower foot is Algol (the demon), a 
star in the constellation Perseus. It shines like 
a second magnitude star for two and three 
fourths days at a time, and then for three 
and a half hours declines to the fourth mag- 
nitude, and so alternates in intensity with 
the utmost regularity. There are various rea- 
sons to believe that the variation is caused by 
a large dark body that revolves round Algol 
and periodically shuts off a part of its light; 
and astronomers have even estimated the 
weigh. of that enormous, incredibly distant 
and forever invisible mass. The next time 
that the change will take place when a person 
can conveniently watch it will be about 9 p.m. 
on September 16, 1921; the eclipses that take 
place after that will occur when most people 
would not find it convenient to observe them 
until the eclipse that occurs at 10 P.M. on 
October 6. 

The star to the north of Algol is Mirfak 
(the elbow), though sometimes it is called 
Algenib (the wing), the name generally ap- 
plied to the star at the saddle pommel of the 
winged horse. The star that with Mirfak and 
Algol forms the triangle is Almak (the boot). 

Just above Algol is Cassiopeia. The bright 
star just rising in the northeast is Capella. On 
the first moonless night the Pleiades will ap- 
pear—a beautiful star cluster that rises half- 
way between Capella and the east. In the 
southeast the big star Fomalhaut is rising. 
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EXERCISE 


HYSICAL exercise is necessary. It is as 

important as food, fresh air and sleep; 
without it health is impossible. By “exercise” 
we mean making movements other than 
the purposeful movements of ordinary life. 
Brushing the hair, raising food to the mouth, 
getting up and sitting down are done for a 
purpose and are of course. exercise of a sort, 
but we do not do them with the idea of 
developing our muscles, expanding our chests, 
or quickening our circulations. 

The impulse to take exercise is instinctive 
in the young. During childhood it finds ex- 
pression in playing and romping ; during youth 
and early adult life, in sports and athletic 
contests. It is not necessary to urge young 
people to take that kind of exercise; rather, 
is it necessary to utter a word of warning 
against excess. The young man of the present 
day is in greater danger of overtaxing his 
heart and other organs by excess in athletics 
than he is of letting them spoil for want of 
sufficient exercise. It is the business man or 
the professional man who has passed his for- 
tieth birthday that needs exercise and that 
usually thinks he is too busy to take it. 

A favorite argument of the brain worker 
who is advised to walk, or to play golf, or to 
take some other form of regular exercise, is 
that he has exhausted his vitality by brain 
work, and that the use of his muscles beyond 
the absolute needs of daily life would exhaust 
still further his life forces. That is not so, for 
the brain is fatigued only because it is fed 
with blood that circulates sluggishly and that 
is already so loaded with toxins that it cannot 
take away those that result from intellectual 
work. A brisk walk would fill the brain work- 
er’s lungs with air, quicken his circulation, 
oxygenate his blood and unload it of its 
toxins, squeeze the stagnant lymph out of his 
muscles, empty his liver of its poisons and 
quicken all his excretory functions. Then his 
brain would be bathed with fresh, pure blood, 
and the “cobwebs” would be washed away. 
What such a man does for exercise is less im- 
portant than that he should do something; 
yet there is a choice. What should guide his 
choice we shall speak of in a later issue. 
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TOMMY AND THE SOUP 


MMY BUDD was taking home a can of 
soup. The statement, although true in 
essentials, is not exact in detail. The verb is 
hard to find that accurately describes the 
method by which Tommy was conveying—or 
convoying—the soup. The can was on the 
sidewalk when it was not in the street, and 
Tommy’s foot served as motive power and, 
when acutely necessary, as rudder. 

Two of Tommy’s neighbors who were on 
their way to market stopped to watch the 
exciting progress of the soup. It was crossing 
the street at the moment and dodging street 
cars and automobiles. 

“Look at Tommy Budd!” one of the neigh- 
bors cried. “What will that boy do next!” 

“I am afraid I envy Tommy Budd. He has 
a gift for creating adventure.” 

“You don’t mean,” her companion cried in 
astonishment, “that you think Tommy ought 
to be allowed to do such things!” 

“T suppose not. In fact, if the thing were 
of common occurrence, I suppose I should 
feel compelled to arouse public sentiment to 








demand a law forbidding small boys to roll 
canned goods through the streets. But what 
thrills he is getting out of what ordinarily 
would be a very stupid errand! It’s that gift 
which I envy the Budds.” 

“How do you mean?” Mrs. Groves asked 
curiously. “I don’t know the Budds.” 

“I recommend that you make their ac- 
quaintance at once. Tommy comes honestly 
by his gift. When the baby had scarlet fever 
Mrs. Budd ran the household from her quar- 
antine. She was an exiled queen, or something, 
and the family had to manage her kingdom 
for her. Every day they lined up outside her 
window and reported. I don’t think it oc- 
curred to any one of them—unless it were 
Katie, the oldest—that there was any danger. 
They thought it was a thrilling game.” 

“And Katie?” 

“Oh, Katie has the gift no less than the 
others. In that caseé she was old enough to be 
anxious for the baby. But I’ve seen Katie 
attack the week’s mending in the same spirit. 
I don’t remember exactly what her game was, 
but I know she made a game of it. And if you 
can think of anything less like play than 
darning the stockings of three active boys, I 
can’t. I told Mrs. Budd the other day that, if 
she’d give lessons on ‘Making an Adventure 
of Drudgery,’ I’d be her first pupil.” 

“T imagine her first assignment would be to 
make us work out our own plans.” 

“Probably it would,” the neighbor agreed 
with a sigh. “Which would leave us exactly 
where we are now, wouldn’t it ?” 
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BECHE DE MER 


HO would think of using a cleansing 

compound for food? Yet in the East 
Indies there is one important article of com- 
merce that, according to Capt. C. A. W. 
Monckton in Some Experiences of a New 
Guinea Resident Magistrate, has value both 
as a cleanser and as a food. 

The article is called béche de mer. It is 
really a kind of sea slug, which ranges from 
six inches to two feet in length and from one 
to six inches in diameter. Chinese cooks prize 
it highly and use it for making soup; and 
cooks in London, Paris and Australia also use 
a great deal of it. 

The fish, which looks like a Bologna sau- 
sage, lies sluggishly on the bottom, whence 
divers easily bring it to the surface. In value 
it varies from a thousand dollars a ton down- 
ward according to the size, the variety and 
the way it is cured. The curing is a simple 
matter. If it is done on board ship, the men 
throw the fish into a four-hundred-gallon 
tank set in brickwork upon the deck and boil 
them vigorously in their own juice for two 
hours; then they smoke them in a smoke- 
house for one night. 

When the fish come on board they are 
flabby gelatinous objects unsightly to the eye 
and loathsome to the touch; they go away 
packed in sacks, hard little objects like lumps 
of India rubber. The liquor exuded by the 
boiling béche de mer has peculiar properties; 
it will burnish copper until it becomes like 
gold and will remove every particle of grease 
or dirt from clothing. 
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SOME GEMS FROM THE MAIL BAG 


O doubt all mail-order houses receive 

some astonishing letters, but here are two 

that are almost too good to be true. A nursery 

in Iowa that advertises to sell “blizzard-belt” 

nursery stock received this letter: 

Dear Sir. I received the package of plants in 

good condition, but there was no blizzard belt 
inclosed. Yours truly, John Blank. 


A few days ago the following letter came 
to them: 

Gentlemen. I notice by your advertisement that 
you promise to replace all, bulbs that do not grow. 
I inclose six cents in staémps. Please send me a 
dozen dahlia bulbs to replace those that I bought 
last year from a Chicago mail-order house, and 
that did not grow. Yours gratefully, Annie Doe. 


The manager was so struck with the assur- 
ance of this person that he promptly dis- 
patched the bulbs as requested. 
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TRUE SELF-ESTEEM 


“FTAHAT fellow,” said a man whom the 
Boston Globe knows, as he pointed to a 
passing youth, “is the most egotistical young 
fellow I ever met.” 
“Why so?” asked his companion. 
“Why, yesterday on his birthday he sent a 
collect message congratulating his mother.” 
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ERE is hosiery that offers all the style and sheerness 
that fashion demands in combination with long- 
wearing quality—a luxury at the price of economy. 


For men, and children in Silk, 


Silk Faced, Silke and Wool, and Lisle 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 







































Travel light 
—but strong! 


Indian runners made long 
trips on a small amount of 
compact food, and wise old 
campers carry a small pack. 






Grape-Nuts is a delicious, com- 
pact food — ready to eat direct from 
package with fresh or evaporated 
milk. Splendid to take on the “hike: 
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“There's a Reason’ for GrapeNuts 
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Try It in Your Home for 3 Months—Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for you to test the high-grade, 
first quality New Companion Sewing Machine 


in your home for three months before deciding. If unsatisfac- 
tory we return your money and take back machine at our expense. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and rotary 

models. Each machine is of the dependable C. quality, for twenty-five 

years, is sold at a very low price and delivered free at your nearest freight station (in United 

States) from our four convenient shipping stations. 

IT IS EASY TO FIND OUT all about this fine machine. A postal-card request will bring 
descriptive booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


Write to-day. 
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4 ON’T sacrifice speed to safety, 
_ nor safety to speed in your 


weekly washing and general 
cleaning. You can enjoy speed and 
safety, if you use the soap which 
combines the good qualities of naphtha 
soap and white laundry soap. 
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for Speed and Satety 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap 
saves your time and strength because 
the naphtha in it supplies the energy 
your arms must supply when you use 
ordinary soap. It saves your hands, 
your clothes and the other things it 
cleans because it contains only the 
high grade ingredients of which 
whiteness is the outer sign. 





Re BRS: — 


Get a cake from your grocer and see 
how much better it is than the soap 
you are using now. 





Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 








